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FURTHER ASPECTS OF THE PATTERN OF 
WORLD TRADE 


IN the last issue of the Bulletin, after a general discussion of various 
means of demonstrating the nature of the world trade pattern by 
comparing it with various imaginary patterns of a more regular kind, 
a table was drawn up showing the imports and exports between each 
country in a selected sample of ten and each other one in that sample, 
as percentages of the imports and exports which: might have been 
expected if the same total volume of trade between the ten countries as 
a whole had been distributed proportionately to the quantities of goods 
and services which the several countries produced and consumed—if, 
that is to say, the trade in either direction between any two countries 
out of the ten had been proportionate to the product of their respective 
national incomes. In this way, the influence which sheer volume of 
production and consumption in the various countries exercises on the 
pattern of world trade was eliminated, and the remaining factors 
affecting the pattern—natural and artificial complementarity, different 
degrees of reliance on foreign trade (in relation to national income), and 
f proximity or distance between the trading partners—were brought into 

prominence. It was clear, however, that these remaining factors 
though the effects of each could be clearly traced in individual cases) 
~ still too numerous to allow very interesting conclusions to be 
drawn, 

The factor which it is easiest to eliminate is that which results from 
the very widely differing relations between the various countries’ trade 
totals and their national incomes, relations which (as was pointed out 
in the previous article) vary largely with the size of the country, small 
countries being much more dependent on external trade than large 
ones are. This factor can be eliminated by comparing the actual 
distribution of trade with that suggested, not by the products of the 
national incomes of the countries concerned, but by the products of 
their trade totals. To do this is not precisely to take the trade totals of 
the various countries for granted and to compare their actual distribu- 
tion between the various possible channels with some imaginary 
regular distribution; it is a matter of simple algebra to show that only 
in the special case where all countries’ trade totals are the same are 
they consistent with the proportionality of trade between,each pair of 
countries to the product of those countries’ trade totals. Neverthe- 
less, though the imaginary world with which the real world is compared 
here is not one in which national trade totals are the same as in the real 
world, they are not very widely different, unless the actual trade totals 
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of the countries chosen both differ very widely from each other and also, 
in some individual cases, constitute high proportions of the total trade 
between all the countries concerned. The trade total assigned to a small 
country in the imaginary “‘world of reference”’ is greater than its actual 
total; that assigned te a large country is smaller; but the discrepancy js 
very much less than that between the actual national trade totals and 
those assigned to the same countries in the “‘world of reference’’ in 
which trade is distributed in relation to national incomes alone. 

In Table I, below, the trade in 1928 between various countries (the 
same as were chosen for study in the previous article) is compared, in 
the form of percentages, with that which would have flowed in the same 
channels if it was distributed in proportion to the products of the trade 
totals (with the whole world) of the countries concerned. Compk- 
mentarity and proximity are, obviously, the only important factors 
which cause the figures in this table to differ greatly from 100. 


TABLE I 


Trade between Certain Countries in 1928 in relation to the Products of their respecti 
Tvade-Totals with the whole World* 


R | 
Pn id | U.K. [U. S.A. Germany Belgium |Austr'lia| N.Z. India | |Hungary |Resmania Po 
= | 


iodinated 








U.K. | | 50. 5) 45.0 155.0) 290. 0) 308. 0331, 0 22.6) 66.6 71, 
U.S.A. 115. 0) | 95.0) 127.0) 163.0) 103.0) 42.0, 27.2) 32.0101, 
Germany | 57. 7) 40.0) | 238.0 31, 3 11.7] 62.0 217.0 240.0284 
Belgium  (292.0/100.0) 220.0) | 43.6) 50.0333.0 66.5 200.0156) 
Australia |194, 0 29.0: 100.3) 197.0! 


| 37.0; 70.0; — - | 334 
N. Zealand |488.0| 47.5; 18.7) — | 200. 0) | ; — 

India 187.0100.0), 153.0) 152.0) 154. 0) 96.0) 52. 20.0114 
Hungary | 8.0) 4.4) 90.5) 22.2) — | _ 720.0 243.) 
Rumania 27.8) 26.3) 210.0, 122.0) — — | — /1200.0) 200. 
Poland 50.5 6.4| 228.0) 125.0) | — | — | 386.0) 200.0 


Trade between two countries concerned as percentage of that (in om 


*; ¢. Ratio: direction) between all countries listed 
ne Product of trade total of two countries concerned as percentage 0 


sum of corresponding products for all pairs of countries listed 





The highest figures obtained relate to the trade between Rumania 
and Hungary, where proximity is clearly the main factor responsible 
the trade of both these countries with Poland was also very large 1! 
relation to what it would have been if the external trade totals of the 
countries concerned were the only determinants of it. The exports 0 
Germany to these three countries were also very heavy, and so (in tl 
case of Rumania and Poland) was the trade in the opposite direction- 
an obvious effect of complementarity and proximity combined. [he 
effect of proximity is to be seen also in the high degree in which tlt 
trade, both of the United Kingdom and of Germany, was directe! 
towards Belgium, but the part played here by complementarity—ol tlt 
kind which can well exist between highly-industrialized countries—w* 
probably considerable, for the amount of trade between Germany 4 
the United Kingdom (where the degree of proximity was not much le 
that that between the U.K. and Belgium) was notably low. >t 
heavier, however, was the concentration of trade in certain channe 
due to sheer complementarity between the economies concerned, tt 
distance between them being great. The most striking case of colt 
plementarity of this kind is that between the U.K. and New Zealat 
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but the U.K. and Australia, and India and Belgium are also examples 
of it. It must be remembered when considering the distances that 
separate some of these highly complementary countries, however, that 
ocean distances are of small account, as barriers to trade, in comparison 
with distances over land; all points on the seaboards of the world are, 
in some sense, in reasonably close proximity to each other, and it may 
well cost less to bring goods to Britain or Belgium from the other side 
of the world than to bring the same goods from some point in (say) 
Eastern Europe. 

At the other end of the scale—where economies are competitive 
rather than complementary—the trade between the countries con- 
cerned may be so small that the value of it is not recorded in the League 
of Nations statistics from which the tables in this article are compiled. 
It is plain, however, that the trade relations between Hungary and 
Rumania, on the one hand, and the U.S.A., on the other, indicate 
competitiveness rather than complementarity, as, indeed, do those of 
Germany and the U.K. As interesting, however, as the cases where 
complementarity or competitiveness between two countries is brought 
out by the magnitude of the trade between them in both directions are 
those cases where a heavily “‘one-sided’’ relation exists—cases such as 
the U.K. and the U.S.A., Australia and New Zealand, Hungary and 
Germany, India and Germany, and others. It is hardly worth while to 
give closer attention to these scattered instances, however; more can be 
gained by applying the same technique to large economies or groups of 
fairly similar economies—a task which the tables prepared by the 
League of Nations in The Network of World Trade fortunately render 
comparatively easy. 

Table II below shows the trade, in millions of dollars, between six 
large economies or groups in 1938, as given by import statistics. The 
British Isles (with which Iceland, the Faroes, and Spitzbergen are 
included, though without making the description seriously misleading 
from an economic point of view), the United States, and the nine chief 
industrial countries of Continental Europe (France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia) are chosen as constituting the three chief industrial 
areas of the world; the overseas temperate agricultural countries 
(Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay) 
form a fourth group, while the mainly agricultural countries of Conti- 
nental Europe form a fifth, and the tropical. agricultural countries 
(those of Latin America and Africa, as well as India, Ceylon, and 














South-East Asia) a sixth. 


TABLE II 
Trade between Certain Areas in 1938 (million dollars) 





| 4) \O’ces T 

| Industria! |O’ses Temper-| ~ 1 r l 

U.S.A. | Continental | ate Agricul- | **°" Indus- Tropica 
Europe tural Coun’es| *7!4! Europe Countries 


| British 
Isles 





| 300 | 1150 | 720 
a’? rr a 
60 


Ind. Europe 760 
O'seas Tem. Ag.) 1130 
Non-Ind.Eur. | 530 
Tropic al 600 


370 
360 
130 
770 


40 


British Isles | 110 “570 | 320 | 510 
{ 
| 300 | 100 


a | | 
US.A. | 570 dent | | @e90 | 199 | 520 
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Table IIT shows the trade figures of Table II expressed as percentages 
of the total trade between the areas concerned—those in the top right. 
hand half of the table as percentages of the trade in one direction; thoy 
in the bottom left-hand half as percentages of that in the other dire. 
tion. In order to see what the distribution of trade between the area 
concerned would be if it was dictated solely by the relative sizes of their 
trade totals it is necessary to calculate the products of the trade totals 
(totals of trade with the other areas concerned) of each pair of countries 
or groups in question, and to express each of these products as ; 
percentage of the sum of all of them. The actual percentages of total 
trade which are concentrated in the various channels can then be 
expressed as percentages of those which would be concentrated ther 
in the imaginary ‘“‘world of reference’ so conjured up. The result of 
this operation is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE III 


Trade between Certain Areas in 1938 as Percentages of Total Trade between thew 
Areas (in the appropriate direction) 





Overseas . 

= Non- 

Tempergte . Tropical 
Agricultural Industrial | ; uniries 

Countries 


| 
iti Industrial 
British 4 a 
Isles U.S.A. | Continental 
} 


Europe Europe 





1.70 


7.42 8.82 .95 
10.81 .94 
Ind. Europe 9. {ae —- 4.64 .80 
O’seas Tem. Ag.) 13.6: 35 =| 6.89 — | 1.11 
Non-Ind. Eur. | 6. .57 | 13.05 0.48 | —- 
Tropical ey 20.1 28,98 Ses poh 


| 
| 
| 
| 


British Isles | 
U.S.A. 
| 
| 
| 








The largest of the figures in this table relates to non-industrial 
Europe’s exports to industrial Europe, a case where complementarity 
and proximity are both at work; though it is noteworthy that the trade 
in the opposite direction is considerably smaller—partly owing to the 
current German policy of accumulating passive trade-balances with the 
eastern countries. The next highest figure relates to Britain’s imports 
from the temperate overseas countries, and here the trade in the opposite 
direction is very much smaller; Britain has to import her foodstufis 
from the countries which produce them, but there is no corresponditg 
necessity for them to take manufactures from her rather than (as they 
largely do) from the United States—moreover, the discrepancy reflect’ 
the transfer to Britain of interest on a large part of her overseé 
investments. The United States’ heavy exports to the overseas tel 
perate countries, also, are not balanced by any equally large tratt 
in the opposite direction. The United States is herself a competitor 
the sale of the products of tempefate agriculture, and her imports [100 
countries whose principal exports are such products therefcre naturill 
fall short of the large quantities of manufactures which she can sell 
them—especially in view of the fact that the kinds of manufactur 
which they need are mostly the same as those she produces for her 0W! 
use. That the United States’ trade with tropical countries is so mut 
larger—in relation to the trade totals of the parties involved—than 
that of Britain, or even than that of industrial Continental Europe," 
easily to be accounted for—tropical products are a relatively small pa" 
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of the large range of foreign products on which Britain is dependent, a 
larger proportion of the somewhat smaller range of products which 
industrial Europe (with its nearer approach to self-sufficiency in 
temperate agricultural products) imports, and a still smaller proportion 
of the relatively narrow range of imports of the United States, with its 
much lower population-density and abundance of natural resources of 
nearly all kinds except those occurring in tropical areas. 


TABLE IV 


‘ween Various Areas in 1938 in relation to the Products of their respective 
Trade Totals with all the Areas concerned. 





Overseas , 
Industrial | on Non- 
Aaeores | Temperate . Tropical 
Continental | Agricultural soteee Countries 
: . urope 
Countries 





2 | 86.4 109.0 
99. § 0 | 63.5 140.0 
82. | 5 | 254.0 120.5 
212. 4 | 84. 26.3 23.3 
111. | 34.9 | 186, 4 19.7 
100. | 126 38.0 


| 
| Europe 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The smallest figure in the table is that relating to two obviously 
competitive areas: non-industrial Europe, and the temperate overseas 
agricultural countries. The trade between these two groups is small in 
both directions, though non-industrial Europe’s imports from the 
overseas temperate countries are more than twice the trade in the 
opposite direction—a result mainly of the fact that the overseas 
countries produce wool and certain minerals with which non-industrial 
Europe does not compete. Next in order of smallness (in relation, of 
course, to the relevant trade totals) comes the trade—much the same 
in both directions—between the tropical countries and non-industrial 
Europe. The smallness of this trade was essentially due to the fact that 
both the groups concerned were mostly poor; tropical countries tend to 
satisfy their needs for non-industrial goods with tropical produce (it is 
noteworthy that the tropical countries’ imports from the overseas 
temperate agricultural countries were also very low); the European 
agricultural countries, on the other hand, though they consume some 
tropical fruits, coffee, cocoa, and vegetable oils, cannot afford very 
much of these luxuries; nor do they use as much jute (for sacks) as the 
overseas temperate agricultural countries, where most of the produce 
of the soil is marketed, not consumed on the farm. Moreover, South- 
Eastern Europe, for instance, was increasingly producing vegetable oils 
on its own account. 

(he trade between the overseas temperate and the tropical agricul- 
tural countries is interesting to compare with that between the latter 
and non-industrial Europe. It has just been remarked that the tropical 
countries imported very little from the temperate agricultural; the 
trade in the opposite direction, however, was much heavier—and much 
heavier than that from the tropics to non-industrial Europe—because 
he overseas temperate countries are rich, and so consume relatively 
large quantities of tropical fruits, tea, coffee, cocoa, and vegetable oils 
(they lise imported cattle-cake in some cases, also), and, since most of 

heir products are marketed, they use great quantities of sacking. 
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Moreover, the Australian importation of mineral oils from south-east 
Asia is included in the import figures in question. 

Industrial Europe’s trade with the overseas temperate countries was 
much greater, but still fell markedly short of proportionality to the 
trade totals of the two groups concerned, not because of any lack of 
natural complementarity between them, but because industrial Europ 
had access to competing agricultural supplies from the neighbouring 
non-industrial countries, Germany, in particular, having made special 
efforts to divert her trade to them. The situation of 1928, when Germany 
was still trading much more heavily with the United States and the 
British Dominions, would probably have presented a somewhat different 
picture in this respect. Britain’s trade with non-industrial Europe—in 
both directions—was not far from proportionality to the trade totals of 
the areas concerned. Britain’s balance with these countries was 
passive; in some degree they exported to this country and imported 
from the continental industrial countries, just as the overseas temperate 
countries exported to Britain and industrial Europe and imported 
from the United States. It is noteworthy that British Imperial Pre- 
ference and the heavy British investment in the overseas world did not 
cause her to concentrate on trade with the overseas countries to the 
exclusion of agricultural Europe nearly as much as industrial Europe 
concentrated on trade with its agricultural neighbours to the exclusion 
of overseas trade. The reason is largely geographical; Britain is a 
neighbour only of the north-western non-industrial countries of 
Europe, with which she did a very large part of her total European 
trade; the industrial countries of Central Europe, on the other hand, 
are neighbours both of the north-western and of the eastern and 
southern non-industrial European areas. The fact is, however, none the 
less interesting. 

The trade between the three great industrial areas was, in general, 01 
a larger scale, in relation to the relevant trade totals, than is that 
between the non-industrial countries, though very markedly less than 
that between the industrial and the non-industrial areas. The exports 
of the United States to industrial Europe and, in a smaller degree, to 
Britain, are represented by the highest figures in this part of the table 
and it must be remembered that they were by no means wholly exports 
of industrial produce, since the United States was still a considerable 
exporter of foodstuffs and raw materials. This is emphasized by the 
fact that the trade in the opposite direction was notably small. The 
trade of Britain with industrial Europe was fairly high in both direc 
tions (though Britain’s balance was markedly passive here, since pat 
of her receipts on account of invisible exports to the overseas world 
were still transferred to her by this indirect channel). 

In general, it seems that the method of analysis here used is 0 
considerable service in showing the anatomy of world wade. The 
essence of its usefulness is that, while it does not conceal the nature ! 
the trade-balance between any pair of countries, it shows at a glance 
how far the flow of goods between them in either direction exceeds 
falls short of what it would be in a world where complementarity 
competitiveness, distance or proximity, and State diversion of trate 
into or out of the channel concerned were no greater between that pall 
of countries than between any other pair. In the application just mate 
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serves to emphasize two things—that the complementarity between 
»dustrialized countries is generally higher than that between agricul- 
ral ones, though much less than that between industrial and non- 
ndustrial areas; and that so long as some countries’ exportable re- 
urces or products are many-sided while their requirements from 
yroad are relatively narrow in variety and geographical origin, and so 
yng as other countries’ exportable products are highly specialized and 
eir requirements from abroad varied, the pattern of trade which best 
atisfies human needs will be one which excludes the bilateral balancing 
f trade, or even total payments, between many pairs of countries. 


A. J. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW IN PARLIAMENT 
ON SEPT. 21 


‘a survey of the “‘whole broad scene’’ of the war in Parliament on 
pt. 21, Mr. Churchill said that at his conference in Washington in 
ine, 1942 the U.S. and British landings in N.W. Africa were decided 

and Nov. 8 was later fixed for the date of these. He had never 
tvarded this operation as a substitute for a direct attack across the 
hannel; on the contrary, the opening of this front in the Mediterranean 
as always intended to be the essential preliminary to the main attack 
on Germany and her satellites. In June, 1942 the British 8th Army 
as driven back to the approaches of Cairo and Alexandria, and the 
erman attack through the Caucasus also seemed to menace the Cas- 
an bases and the oilfields of Baku, Iraq, and Persia. At Moscow 
emier Stalin assured him of his ability to withstand the German 
tack, and informed him of the counter-strokes by which he intended 
b destroy the German army before Stalingrad. At Cairo Gens. 
lexander and Montgomery were placed in command, with substantial 
inforcements sent from Britain, and plans were made to resist 
ommel’s impending attack and to regain the initiative by a major 
attle. This began on Sept. 23, 1942, and from that time on for a whole 
par Britain and her allies had had almost unbroken success by land, 
a,and air. When he next met President Roosevelt in Jan., 1943 at 
isablanca the whole scene of the war had been transformed. It was 
here resolved to complete the conquest of Tunisia and to make all 
eparations for invading Sicily. During his visit to Washington in May, 
p43 it was decided that the knocking of Italy completely out of the 
ar in 1943 should be a principal objective. In attempting to frame a 
me-table for this task no one would have expected it to be so rapidly 
hieved. On July 10 British and U.S. armies, on the scale of perhaps 
lf a million men, the first wave of whom were carried in upwards of 
/00 ships and landing craft, began their attack on Sicily, and in 38 
hys the whole island was conquered, with enemy losses of 165,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, more than 4 times those of the Allies. 
The year had also been accompanied by an ever-increasing mastery 
the air in Europe. The weight of bombs discharged by the R.A.F. 
| Germany in the previous 12 months was 3 times that of the preceding 

months, and the weight of bombs discharged in the previous 3 
onths was half as great again as that of the preceding 3 months. 
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There had also been a great improvement in accuracy owing to technig 
devices, and the percentage of loss for the first 8 months of 1943 y 
less than in the same period of 1942. The almost total systemaj 
destruction of many centres of German war effort wrought indescribat 
havoc, and its effect upon war production and upon U-boat build 
was matched by its effect upon the life and economy of the wh 
nation. There had been an enormous diversion of German energy frog 
the war fronts to internal defence, and the attacks on Britain were y 
present negligible compared with the vast scale of the war. Thy 
Germans were increasingly compelled to concentrate upon buildiy 
fighter aircraft at the expense of bombers, and they were also restricts 
to a far lower rate of activity than the Allies on the war fronts. 

The R.A.F. was maintaining at present in action in all theatra 
nearly 50 per cent more first line aircraft than Germany. On top of thi 
already heavy preponderance came the rapidly expanding weight of tl 
U.S. air forces; the U.S. system of daylight bombing gave great accuray 
on special targets, and also was accompanied by severe fighting 
causing the enemy heavy losses in fighters. The British and US. i 
forces were fed by an ever-broadening supply of new aircraft, whid 
together exceeded the corresponding German supply by more than 
to 1. This continued preponderance opened the possibilities of satura 
ing the German defences both on the ground and in the air; if thi 
saturation could be reached reactions of a very far-reaching charac 
would be produced, but it could only be reached after a hard-foug 
and bitter struggle with the enemy’s defences. Complete strategic: 
domination of Germany by the Anglo-U.S. Air Forces was ui 
necessarily beyond their reach in 1944, and this must be consideredif 
relation to the gigantic struggle on the Russian front, where the Russia 
Air Force was already at many points superior in strength to that whid 
the Germans had been able to leave there in the face of the pressure 
from the West and South. It must be expected, however, that tli 
enemy would make frenzied efforts to retaliate. The speeches of th 
German leaders had contained mysterious allusions to new methods ail 
new weapons, and a new type of aerial bomb, which might be describet 
as a kind of rocket-assisted glider, guided towards its target by tM 
parent aircraft, had been used in attacks on shipping. 

As to the war at sea, he said that for the 4 months ended on Sept 
18 no merchant vessel had been sunk by enemy action in the Nori 
Atlantic. August was the lowest month for sinkings since the U.S. 
entered the war, and it was less than half the average of British ‘ 
Allied sinkings in the,15 months preceding the American entry 11! 
the war. During the first fortnight in September no Allied ships wet 
sunk by U-boats in any part of the world. This was altogether unpt 
cedented in the whole U-boat struggle, and it could not be suppox 
that this immunity could continue. A new herd of U-beats hi id bees 
coming out in the previous week or so into the Atlantic, fitted no dow 
with the best and latest apparatus. In spite of the reduced numberé 
U-boats at work since May a day rarely passed without one beit 
attacked or sunk. Moreover, British and U.S. air attacks on the Germé 
bases and building yards had definitely reduced the rate of U-bi 
production, while the high percentage of killings had certainly afiec 
the morale of the U-boat crews. The output of new shipbuilding !™“ 
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he U.S.A. had also fulfilled all that was hoped and more. Britain 
nd Canada built their regular quota, and the credit balance of new 
uildings over losses of all kinds, including marine risks since the 
ing of the year, exceeded 6 million tons, and if the existing 
avourable conditions held all Allied losses since the beginning of the 
-ar would soon be replaced. A‘larger number of faster ships had been 
wilt and projected, with all the advantages attaching to speed. 
Full advantage of the U-boat lull had been taken to bring in the 
prgest possible convoys, and reserves of all essential commodities, 
specially oil fuel, had been replenished in Britain. This was largely 
he result of hard and faithful service by all kinds of escort vessels, 
nd most of all by long-range aircraft from Britain and the U.S.A., 
specially by British Coastal Command. Also, a large number of 
uxiliary aircraft carriers had given a measure of air protection to 
onvoys when they were beyond the reach even of very long-range 
ircraft. No guarantee could be given of a continuance of these favour- 
ble conditions, but he could say that “‘we could only be defeated by the 
-boats if we were guilty of gross neglect of duty in the shipyards and 
n the sea, and of an inexcusable falling-off in that scientific and 
echnical ability on both sides of the Atlantic which has hitherto stood 
s in good stead”. Mr. Churchill also paid tribute to the Merchant 
‘avy, whose losses had been in greater proportion than those of the 
‘avy, and he added that the requirements of the fighting services 
mtinued to keep far ahead of shipbuilding supplies, and that ‘“‘the 
ore ships we have the more we seem to want’’. 
At the Quebec Conference much attention was given to the war 
gainst Japan. The offensive was already on foot on a considerable 
ale in various parts of the Pacific, and the main strength of the U.S. 
yas deployed there. After mentioning the eviction of the Japanese 
om Guadalcanal and Papua, the landings on New Georgia, and the 
ipture of Salamaua and Lae, he referred to the capture of Kiska, in 
e Aleutians. Here the Japanese, who had occupied Kiska with a 
arrison of 10,000 or more, fled without putting up any resistancé, a 
ew feature in Japanese fighting, for Japanese troops had hitherto 
sisted to the last man. The fundamental fact of the war against 
apan was the steady diminution of Japanese shipping in relation to 
ie task their war policy had imposed upon them. They could not hold 
he vast areas they had occupied except upon a certain minimum ship- 
ing supply, and their losses certainly exceeded any means they had of 
placing them. This was also true of their air force, which was being 
creasingly surpassed every month by the enormous U.S. expansion. 
both these vital respects a steady process of attrition was at work, 
nd the strength of the enemy must be considered as a wasting asset. 
It was realized throughout-the U.S.A., however, that these favourable 
pects of the war against Japan depended upon a small margin, and 
at if that margin was lost by any slackening, a static, stagnant 
ndition would result and a long-term process, a futile, expenditure 
life and treasure, would follow. Considerable progress had also 
en made in the organization of the South-East Asia Command set 
under Admiral Mountbatten. The separation from the ordinary 
rmal command in India of any large extensive campaign fought on 
beyond the Indian frontiers had also been achieved. The H.Q. of 
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the new Allied Command would first be set up in Delhi, to be in clog 
liaison with the Government of India. 

Returning to the Mediterranean, he said that July 25 was a mem 
able day, for even before the conquest of Sicily had been completed g 
any attack had been made on the Italian mainland, Mussolini wy 
overthrown and the Fascist regime, which had lasted for 21 yea 
was cast down and vehemently repudiated by the whole mass of tly 
Italian people. The Badoglio Government came into existence wit 
the intention of making peace in accordance with the will of the nati 
but they were intruded upon at all points by the Germans, and hy 


The British Government knew nothing about the Badoglio reging 
and it was therefore necessary at first to wait till the position becan 
more definite, and to continue Allied preparations for the attack ¢ 
Italy resolved at the May conference in Washington. Soon feel 
were put out by the new Italian Government asking for terms, by 
explaining the difficulties of their position arising from the menaciy 
presence of German armies, police, and spies in their midst. The Britig 
and Americans were sympathetic about those difficulties, but repli 
that the surrender must be unconditional. On Aug. 15 an Italia 
envoy informed the British Ambassador in Madrid that when tix 
Allies landed in Italy the Italian Government were prepared to joi 
them against Germany. It was decided that Gen. Eisenhower shoul 
send an American and a British staff officer to meet the Italian envy 
in Lisbon, and Premier Stalin was at once informed of what wasi 
progress. On Aug. 19 the meeting in Lisbon took place, and the env 
was informed that only unconditional surrender could be acceptei 
and military terms embodying this surrender, prepared some week 
previously, were submitted to him. He did not pppose them, bi 
replied that the purpose of his visit was to discuss how Italy coull 
join the United Nations against Germany. The British and Americ: 
officers added that if at any time, anywhere, in any circumstances, all 
Italian forces or people were found to be fighting Germans, the Alli 
would immediately give them all possible aid. On Aug. 31 the Italia 
envoy returned from Rome and met Gen. Eisenhower's representatit 
at Syracuse. He said his Government were willing to accept thi 
terms, but did not see how they could carry them out in the teeth « 
the heavy German forces gathered near Rome and at many other poilil’ 
It was therefore decided that the announcement of the armistit 
should be timed for the moment which would give the Allies the be 
military chance and the Italians the best chance of extricating the 
selves from the German grip, i.e. just at the moment of the main Allie 
descent on Italy. ‘‘We would have done more had it been possible 
help this unhappy Government, who were beset on every side 
insoluble problems and who have since acted towards us {o the best 
their ability with both courage and good faith’’, he said. A daring pial 
had been made to land a U.S. airborne division in Rome at the time# 
the announcement of the armistice, in order to fight off the 2 Germ 
armoured divisions which were massed outside, but owing to 
German investment of the Rome airfields a day or two before, of whi! 
the Italian Government warned the Allies, it was not possible to cat 
out this plan. Unconditional surrender comprised everything, » 
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ere was a special provision for the surrender of war criminals and a 
articular stipulation for the surrender of Mussolini. It was not 
ssible, however, to arrange for him to be delivered before the 
rmistice and the main attack took place, for this would have disclosed 
e intentions of the Italian Government to the Germans; therefore 
ie Italian position had to be that, although an internal revolution 
ad taken place in Italy, they were still the allies of Germany. There 
as every reason to believe that Mussolini was being kept under a 
rong guard, ang@ it was certainly to the interests of the Badoglio 
overnment to see that he did not escape. Mussolini was reported to 
ave declared that he believed that he was being delivered to the Allies, 
d this was certainly the intention. The measures taken to hold him 
ere the best the Badoglio Government could take, but they did 
t provide against so heavy a parachute descent as the Germans 
ade; the German stroke was one of great daring and conducted with 
heavy force. He did not think there was any slackness or breach 
faith on the part of the Badoglio Government, and the carabinieri 
iards had orders to shoot Mussolini if there was any attempt to rescue 
m; but they failed in their duty, having regard to the considerable 
erman force which descended upon them. 
The armistice terms were signed at Syracuse on Sept. 3. The Russian 
vernment, having studied the terms, authorized Gen. Eisenhower 
) sign them in their name, and therefore he signed on behalf of all the 
nited Nations. With regard to criticisms that 40 days of precious 
e were lost in negotiations and that consequently British and U.S. 
ood was needlessly shed around Salerno, he stated that the time of 
e main attack upon Italy was fixed without the slightest reference 
the attitude of the Italian Government, and the actual provisional 
te of the operation was settled long before any negotiations or before 
e fall of Mussolini. The date depended upon the time necessary to 
sengage Allied landing craft from the beaches of South Sicily, to 
ke them back to Africa, repair those damaged, and reload them with 
hmunition in the exact and complex order required for carrying out 
hother amphibious operation. The condition and preparation of the 
nding craft were the sole but decisive limiting factors, and the date 
the attack had nothing to do with the negotiations with the Italian 
bvernment. There was never one moment’s pause in the process of 
Irying out the military operations. On Aug. 18 he sent a telegram 
Gen. Alexander informing him of the great danger that the Germans 
ght enter Rome and set up a quisling Fascist Government, or that 
e whole of Italy might slide into anarchy, and therefore asking him 
do all he could to shorten the period before the main attack. On 
g. 20 Gen. Alexander replied that everything possible was being 
me to carry out the operations at the earliest possible date. The date, 
iginally fixed for Sept. 15, was in fact brought forward to the 9th. 
hus the whole operation was planned as a result of decisions taken 
fore the fall of Mussolini and would have taken place, whatever 
Ppened in Italy, at the earliest possible moment. ‘The Italian 
tender was a windfall, but it had nothing to do with the date for 
vesting the orchard’. The armistice announcement was delayed 


fit in with the attack, and not the attack delayed to fit in with the 
nhouncement,. 
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Hitler considered the conduct of Italy treacherous and base in th 
extreme, but others might hold that the act of treachery took plag 
when Mussolini and his Fascist confederacy attacked France. The Italia 
action at the present juncture could therefore not be regarded as othe 
than natural and human, and it was to be hoped that it might prove jy 
be the first of a series of acts of self-redemption; though nations whic 
allowed their rights and liberties to be subverted by tyrants must sutfe 
heavy penalties for those tyrants’ crimes. The Italian people haj 
already suffered terribly, and even more suffering layahead, but as the 
British and U.S. armies advanced the Italian people would be rescued 
from their state of servitude and degradation and would be enabled ip 
due course to regain their rightful place among the free democracies 
The case of Germany was different, for the German people combined 
in the most deadly manner the qualities of the warrior and the slaye 
They did not value freedom themselves, and the spectacle of it 
others was hateful to them. The core of Germany was Prussia, but th 
Allies did not war with races as such, but against tyranny, and the 
sought to preserve themselves against destruction. He was convinced 
that the British, U.S., and Russian peoples, who had suffered so mud 
through the Teutonic urge for domination, would this time take step 
to put it beyond the power of Prussia or of all Germany to attack ther 
again with pent-up vengeance and long-nurtured plans. Nazi tyra! 
and Prussian militarism were the two main elements in German iii 
which must be absolutely destroyed, if Europe and the world were ti 
be spared a third conflict. No needless weight must be added to thy 
burden of the task of the Allies, and satellite States, suborned or over 
awed, might perhaps, if they could help to shorten the war, “» 
allowed to work their passage home’, but the twin roots of all the pres 
ent evils, Nazi tyranny and Prussian militarism, must be extirpate 
He stated that he would not needlessly prolong the war for a single day 
but until] this was achieved there were no sacrifices which could not} 
made and no lengths in violence to which the Allies would not go. 

The invasion of the Naples area was the most daring amphibiod 
operation which had probably ever been launched on a similar scal 
The descent on Sicily had been covered by overwhelming air powe 
supported from shore bases at Malta and Pantellaria, but in the 6 
of Salerno the Allied troops were at the extreme range of shore bast 
fighters flying from Palermo and other Sicilian fields, and single-engin 
fighters had only a quarter of an hour’s activity over the battle aré 
Therefore, to maintain control of the air continuously over the beat 
at Salerno imposed an immense strain on the air force, and it ¥4 
impossible to attack farther north than Naples. Even landing the 
the Allied troops were dependent to an important extent upon % 
borne aircraft, and to have gone father north would have deprived! 
carriers of the support of shore based aircraft, without which ‘* 
would have been the sole object of the enemy’s air attack. All thé 
considerations must have been known to the Germans, and althol 
the German forces were not numerous enough to man the whole o! 
threatened sector of the coast they could counter-attack within 4! 
hours with a force which at each stage of the build-up of the first we 
or so was at least equal to the Allied force. At this stage in the w# 
disastrous repulse and enforced Allied embarkation would have * 
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articularly vexatious, and the enterprise therefore seemed full of 
azard, especially as a distance of over 150 miles separated the van- 
iards of the 8th Army from the new major attack. 
The attack was confided to the commander of the 5th U.S. Army, 
en. Clark, with an equal number of U.S. and British divisions under 
im, and was supported by ample British and U.S. naval forces and 
e entire combined.-air forces. If the Allies had been ready to take 
eater risks they could have attacked much farther north, but the 
emy’s strength would not have been less in the area involved, for no 
pre iable reinforcements from the north reached or could have 
rached the Naples area during the period involved owing to faulty 
pbmmunications and Allied interference with them. As it was, the 
sue of the attack hung in the balance for several days, and the possi- 
lity of a large-scale disaster could not be excluded. German hopes 
victory must at times haye risen high, but the Allies thought they 
nd their measure, and so it turned out. The British battle squadron 
ined the inshore squadrons in heavy bombardment, running a great 
k from the enemy’s aircraft, U-boats if any, and glider bombs which 
pmaged some of the ships, but it was right to risk capital ships in 
is way in view of the improvement in naval balances. Almost 2,500 
phter and bomber sorties were flown during the 24 hours at the height 
the battle, and 1,400 tons of bombs were dropped on the German 
rces and their immediate communications during the same period. 
anwhile the 8th Army was advancing, and on the 10th day of the 
uggle began to intervene on the enemy’s southern flank and rear. 
ports from the battlefield now proved that the enemy had been 
prsted, that the main Allied forces were firmly ashore, and that they 
tre now able to advance northward on a broad front. 
While this struggle was raging the armistice with Italy was published, 
d the Badoglio Government called upon the Italian troops to resist 
» Germans when attacked. The German panzer division ‘outside 
bme broke into the city and drove out the King and Government, 
ho were now established behind the advancing Allied lines. The Ital- 
h forces and people had everywhere shown themselves unfriendly 
actively hostile to the Germans, and anxious to obey the orders 
the King’s new Government. Every effort was also made by the 
lian Government and forces to comply with the armistice conditions, 
fighting had taken place at many points with the Germans. In 
dinia, for instance, 4 Italian divisions had driven out the German 
rison and U.S. forces had landed in their support, and French troops 
i landed in Corsica. Plans had been made for an elaborate invasion 
Sardinia and Corsica, but they had been gained as a “pick-up”, 
rely as a result of sound blows at the central power. In Bastia 
bour the fight was conducted by Italian destroyers and a British 
marine, which united in shelling the Germans; for the first time the 
¢nch had been in action for the liberation of their home territory. 
he escape of Mussolini and his attempt to form a quisling Govern- 
Mt with German bayonets to refix the Fascist yoke on Italian necks 
ed the issue of Italian civil war. It was necessary in the general 
rest that all surviving forces of Italian national life should rally 
id their lawful Government, and. that the King and. Badoglio 
uld be supported by whatever liberal and left-wing elements were 
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capable of making head against the Fascist-quisling combination. Th, 
Allies were coming to the rescue and liberation of Italy, and it was th 
duty of Italian patriots to make head against the Fascist-quisliy 
Government of Mussolini, without the slightest prejudice to the 
trammelled right of the Italian nation to make whatever arrangement 
it chose for its future Government on democratic lines when peace ws 
restored. The British Government intended to pursue a policy 
engaging all the forces they could to make head against the Germa 
and drive them out of Italy, without prejudicing the free decision of th 
Italian people as to the form of Government they ultimately intended: 
have. The Allies were now terribly hampered by the sea, which ha 
been their shield, but which now prevented the employment of grea 
forces against the enemy. It was their interest to force the fighting t 
the utmost and find means of coming into contact with the enemy. | 
was to their advantage to lose on equal terms and on worse than equ 
terms to the enemy in the air, in order to produce the diminution « 
forces which the Allies could sustain and the enemy could not; by 
fortunately losses still showed an advantage on the Allied side. 

The front opened first in Africa, then in Sicily, and now in Italy w 
the third front. The second front which already existed potentially an 
which was rapidly gathering weight had not yet been engaged, but i 
was already the main preoccupation of the enemy. At what t 
British and U.S. leaders judged to be the right time this front would 
thrown open and the mass invasion of the Continent from the west j 
combination with that from the south would begin. The British Govem 
ment would never be swayed or overborne by any uninstructed agit 
tion or pressure in these matters, and would not be forced or cajole 
into undertaking vast operations of war against their better judgme 
in order to gain political unanimity or a cheer from any quarter. I 
bloodiest portion of the war for Britain and the U.S. lay ahead, and 
sacrifice would be grudged for the common cause. 

Several important arrangements were made at Quebec for the clo 
correlation of policy and action between the Soviet Union and Brita 


in that area. They were very glad to find this friendly interest tak 
by the Russians in the Mediterranean operations, and Mr. Macmill 
had been appointed as the British representative on that commissi( 
Arrangements had been made for a tripartite conference between | 
Foreign Secretaries of the three countries; and there was also a confide 
hope of a subsequent meeting before the end of 1943 between Preside 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and himself, a meeting which would car 
with it the greatest significance for the future of the world, for with¢ 
close, cordial, and lasting association between Russia and the ot! 
great allies a period of deepening confusion might be entered up 

the end of the war. With regard to the French Committee of Nati0 

Liberation it was decided at Quebec that neither Britain nor the U» 

was prepared to regard the Committee as other than a provisidl 
instrument, and this view was fully accepted by the Committee i's 

A continued improvement of personal relations and fusion 0! “ 
had taken place recently within the Committee, and its collect 
strength had grown. With the exception only of Indo-China, it adm” 
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tered the entire French Empire, and disposed of a considerable fleet. 

A French army of 300,000 or 400,000 men was being steadily or- 
ganized under the command of Gen. Giraud, and was being equipped 
with U.S. equipment, and it would not be long before French forces 
were fighting with the other allies on the battle front. The French 
Committee was also to be represented on the Mediterranean commis- 
sion, for the first time taking their places as an equal partner with the 
three great Powers warring against Germany. The restoration of 
France as one of the Great Powers of Europe was a sacred duty from 
which Britain would never turn, in his opinion; this arose not only from 
friendly sentiments towards France, but also ffom the fact that it was 
one of the most enduring interests of Britain in Europe that there 
should be a strong France and a strong French Army. Such a condition 
could only be reached on the basis of the free self-expression of the 
French people as a whole, and they alone must be the judges of the 
conduct of their fellow-Frenchmen in the conditions following the 
collapse in 1940. 

There were 3 main points arising out of the unconditional surrender 
of Italy which required special notice, the first being the British 
prisoners of war. There were nearly 70,000 British and upwards of 
25,000 Greek and Yugoslav prisoners in Italian hands, and from the 
moment of Mussolini’s fall it had been made brutally clear to the Italian 
Government that the liberation of these prisoners was a prime and 
indispensable condition of any relationship between the British and any 
Italian Government, and this was fully provided for in the terms of 
surrender. Many of these prisoners had fallen into German hands, 
however; the Italian Government gave orders for the release of all 
Allied prisoners under their control, and doubtless these would be 
helped by the Italian people, in spite of German threats against 
Italians who showed this kind of common humanity. The next feature 
was the situation in the Balkans, where the resistance of Greek and 
Yugoslav patriots had required no less than 47 German, Italian, and 
Bulgarian divisions to be maintained. Of these, upwards of 25 were 
Italian divisions who, if unable to turn upon the Germans, would 
certainly be of no further danger to the patriots and would be a valuable 
source of equipment. With the control of South Italy and the building 
up of Allied air power there Allied command of the Adriatic should 
become possible, and this opened up means of helping Greek and 
Yugoslav patriots, who hitherto could only be helped by air-borne 
supplies and offers of money. All this must be surveyed in relation to 
the conditions and temper of-the people in the satellite states of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, who would also be increasingly affected 
by the advance of the Russians and the development of Anglo-American 
bombing. Henceforth the Germans would try to hold down occupied 
Europe by systematic terror, and in addition to the battlefronts they 
would be faced with the bombing of their homeland and the spectacle 
of the infuriated occupied populations waiting to devour them. 

The third point was the surrender of the Italian Fleet, which had 
been fulfilled in fidelity to the orders of the Badoglio Government. 
This had altered the naval balances of the world, for it had set free the 
British Mediterranean Fleet as well as giving the Allies the use of the 
Italian warships. The U.S. forces were already dominant in the 
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Pacific, and now it would seem that the Japanese war lords were 
confronted with new serious considerations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill stated that the political atmosphere in 
the U.S.A. was not the same as in Britain, for there the Constitution 
decreed elections at fixed intervals, and parties were forced to assert 
and defend their special interests in a manner which the more flexible 
British system dispensed with for the time being. Nevertheless he was 
conscious of the resolve and desire of all parties to drive forward the 
war on all fronts and against all foes with the utmost determination, 
and of a feeling of friendliness towards Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth such as he had never known before, and also of a respect 
for the war effort of the British people and the conduct of British 
troops in battle. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy activity over the United Kingdom was very slight except on 
the night of Oct. 7, when some 60 aircraft crossed the coast to drop 
bombs in East Anglia and elsewhere, about 15 of the raiders penetrating 
to the London area. Some damage was done and there were a number 
of fatal casualties, but the raid was entirely devoid of any military 
significance and was evidently made only for propaganda purposes. 
The attack was broken up by the defences, no military objective was 
hit, and 3 or more raiders were destroyed. The Germans stated that 
London and Norwich were attacked and large fires started. Their 
home service radio added that the areas to be hit were hit, large fires 
were seen, spreading to the centre of London, with 3 gigantic ones 
among the smaller ones, and “explosions were continually multiply- 
ing’. The concentrated attack went on for nearly 14 hours over 
London. Paris radio reported it as the most terrible raid London had 
had for 2 years. 

The air offensive on Germany was continued day and night, except 
for a short lull owing to bad weather. The heaviest day attacks were 
made by B17s and B24s on Munich and Wiener Neustadt (Oct. || 
when 8 German fighters were destroyed and 4 aircraft came down in 
Switzerland; Emden (Oct. 2 and 3) when 19 fighters were destroyed; 
many air bases in France and Holland, transformer stations at Guerle- 
dan, Pont Chateau, Distre, and elsewhere (Oct. 3) when 24 fighters 
were destroyed and 15 aircraft lost; Frankfurt and French air bases 
(Oct. 4) when 56 fighters were destroyed and 15 aircraft lost (the 
Thunderbolts escorting the bombers to Frankfurt shot down 19 enemy 
fighters without loss); Bremen and Vegesack (Oct. 8), also Brest, when 
142 fighters were destroyed and 50 more probably at Bremen, 3 at Brest, 
and 6 over the Channel, at a cost of 30 bombers and 5 fighters; Anklam, 
Marienburg, Danzig, and Gdynia (Oct. 9) when 91 or more fighters 
were destroyed and 29 bombers lost; and Miinster, Koesfeld, and Enchade 
(Oct. 10) when 102 fighters were destroyed and 30 bombers lost. 

In the day operations of Oct. 8-10 335 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
by the U.S.A.F. and 9 by the R.A.F. United States’ losses were 8! 
bombers and 5 fighters, and the R.A.F. losses 36-aircraft.. In the raid 
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on Gdynia the large liner Stuttgart and three other vessels were set on 
fre, at Marienburg many aircraft at the assembly works were wrecked 
or damaged, and at Anklam nearly every important building in the 
Arado aircraft works was hit. 

Heavy night attacks were made on Hanover, Brunswick, and 
Emden (Sept. 27) and 38 bombers lost; Bochum and other targets in 
the Ruhr (Sept. 29) and 8 bombers lost; Hagen (Oct. 1) and 2 aircraft 
lost (Berlin claimed 24 destroyed); Munich and targets in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland (Oct. 2) and 9 aircraft lost, 10 4,000-lb bombs being 
lropped on Munich every minute in a 25-minute attack; Kassel (Oct. 
3) where 1,500 tons were dropped in 35 minutes and 24 aircraft lost; 
Frankfurt (Oct. 4) and Ludwigshafen, and 12 aircraft lost (the heaviest 
raid on Frankfurt so far and the 7th major attack on Germany in 4 
days and nights); Stuttgart, Friedrichshafen, and Munich (Oct. 7) 
and 7 aircraft lost; and Hanover, Bremen, Berlin, and the Ruhr 
Oct. 8) and 30 bombers lost. 

Besides these very heavy and concentrated attacks several raids were 
made on Berlin by Mosquitoes, with very small losses, many intruder 
patrols were carried out on objectives in North-West Germany, and 
in the daytime airfields, railway centres, goods trains, barges, and 
factories were attacked in both France and the Low Countries, and 
mines were regularly laid in enemy waters. Much destruction was done 
among shipping, particularly off Havre (Sept. 27) and the Dutch coast 
(Sept. 29, 30, etc.) and Bordeaux (Oct. 4) by air attack, and on Oct. 4 
light naval forces off the French coast set on fire 2 destroyers and 
damaged others. The same day an Allied force which included a U.S. 
aircraft carrier attacked a German convoy in the Bodé area and scored 
bomb hits on several ships, one a large tanker. 3 aircraft were lost, and 
2 German planes which tried to shadow the fleet after the action were 
destroyed. 

On Oct. 6 the loss was announced of the trawler Meror and on Oct. 9 
of the destroyer Intrepid. On Oct. 1 it was announced that a convoy in 
the North Atlantic had been attacked by U-boats and 6 cargo ships 
lost; also the destroyer St. Croix, the corvette Polyanthus, and the frigate 
lichen. The monthly joint statement issued by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill on Oct. 9 added that the attack began on Sept. 19 
and lasted 4 days and nights. More U-boats were sunk or damaged 
than the merchantmen lost, and till Sept. 19 no merchantmen had been 
sunk by a U-boat since the previous report. The average merchant 
ship losses from all causes in August and September together were the 
best record of the war. 

On Oct. 11 the Admiralty announced that on Sept. 22 midget 
submarines had penetrated the Alten Fjord, northern Norway (1,000 
miles from the nearest British base), and scored under-water hits on the 
battleship Tirpitz. Reconnaissance later showed her surrounded by 
thick oil which covered the fjord and extended for over 2 miles from her 
berth. 3 submarines failed to return. 

The Germans reported all the attacks on their cities as terror attacks, 
admitting serious damage in some cases, and claiming much larger 
numbers of raiders shot down than actually failed to return. They did 
hot admit any heavy losses of fighters in the day attacks by U.S. 
bombers, e.g. when they lost 91 they admitted 12 missing. On Oct. 1 
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they issued a list of successes at sea (presumably including the Mediter. 
ranean) during September, showing 1 battleship, 3 cruisers, 20 destroyers. 
3 torpedo boats, 13 m.t.b.s., 1 submarine and several pocket submarines 
sunk, and 1 battleship, 18 cruisers, 17 destroyers, 1 torpedo boat, 8 
m.t.b.s., and other craft badly damaged. They had also sunk 55 cargo 
vessels and damaged 133, some of which could be presumed to be lost. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the end of September what Moscow radio described as the battle 
of the Dnieper began along a 400-mile front, and on Sept. 29 Kremen- 
chug was captured after 3 days’ fierce fighting in which the German 
losses were believed to be very high. Progress was also made in all the 
sectors from Vitebsk downwards, particularly in the directions of 
Mogilev and Gomel, while in the Kuban peninsula the Germans were 
retiring, and on Sept. 28 announced that Temryuk had been destroyed 
and then evacuated according to plan. Very heavy fighting was reported 
east of the lower Dnieper between Zaporozhe and Melitopol, where the 
Germans were striving their utmost to prevent a Russian break-through. 
They reported a very heavy attack against Zaporozhe on Sept. 29, but 
said this was defeated and the main weight of the assault then shifted 
to the Melitopol area. 

By Oct. 1 the Russians were reported to be at the outer defences of 
Gomel, while further north they had crossed the Sozh and taken 
Krichev, Shirki, and Cherikov, in the Mogilev direction, also making 
progress towards Vitebsk. Meanwhile heavy bombing attacks were 
made on the rail junctions at Vitebsk, Orsha, Mogilev, and elsewhere 
and on German centres in the Crimea. 

The Germans now described the White Russian front, roughly from 
Gomel, northward to Zhlobin, Mogilev, and Orsha (the main air base 
for the White Russian front) as the ‘‘Fatherland’s Line’’, and were 
fighting desperately to prevent a break-through there. On Oct. 2, 
however, the Russians were reported to be well to the north-west of 
Gomel on the line to Zhlobin, and next day took Uvarovichi. Good 
progress was also made towards both Vitebsk and Mogilev. In the 
Kuban Taman was stormed on Oct. 3 and by Oct. 6 the whole Kuban 
bridgehead was in Russian hands. A report issued on Oct. 9 stated that 
in the operations completing this clearance of the enemy from the 
Caucasus some 20,000 were killed and 3,000 taken prisoners, while the 
booty included 52 tanks, 337 guns, much smaller material, and large 
numbers of locomotives and rail wagons. 

On Oct. 7 the Russians announced that the great offensive had beet 
resumed all along the front. On the Volkhov River Kirichi was taken, 
and on the line north of Vitebsk, Nevel, cutting the main German line 
to the Leningrad front. On the middle Dnieper crossings were forced 
and bridgeheads established at 3 points: north of Kiev, south 0 
Pereyaslavl, and south-east of Kremenchug. In the last-named district 
the Russians freed thousands of Ukrainians who had been rounded up 
to be driven westward to do slave labour. The process of enlarging the 
bridgeheads was continued during the next few days, but Germal 
resistance was determined, and losses heavy on both sides. In effecting 
the crossings of the river local guerrilla forces were reported to have 
given the Russian troops great assistance. 
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Meanwhile on the Fatherland Line Liozno was taken, south-east of 
Vitebsk, and Dobruzh, only 13 miles from Gomel, and by Oct. 11 the 
Russians had reached its suburbs and occupied Novobelitse. The same 
day Yanovithi was entered, only a few miles north-east of Vitebsk. 

The Germans now (Oct. 11) announced that the Gomel bridgehead 
had been narrowed down to gain a more favourable line of resistance. 
Their lines had also been withdrawn on either side of the road from 
Smolensk to the west (i.e. towards Vitebsk and Orsha). North of the 
mouth of the Pripet, however (the area of the Russian bridgehead 
established north of Kiev) a German offensive had gained ground in 
asouth-easterly direction. The Soviet reports the same day mentioned 
that the enemy in the Kiev sector had just been reinforced with first-line 
units powerfully supported by armour. 

The Russians reported the destruction or disabling of large numbers 
of tanks and aircraft, e.g. 155 and 42 respectively on Oct. 2, 67 and 53 
on Oct. 3, and 53 and 48 on Oct. 4, while they claimed 59 ’planes shot 
down on Oct. 5 and 87 on Oct. 7. On Oct. 10 they stated that 126 tanks 
were knocked out. The German communiqués gave few figures but, when 
they did, represented their own losses as very small, e.g. on Oct. 10 they 
claimed 49 Russian planes destroyed in air combat for the loss of 2 only. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 

At the end of September the 5th Army entered Nocera and com- 
pleted the occupation of the Sorrento peninsula by Sept. 29, took 
Avellino on Sept. 30, and early on Oct. 1 entered Naples: The 8th 
Army, by a sudden isolated thrust, captured Foggia on Sept, 27. Mean- 
while Viterbo and other enemy air bases and road and rail centres were 
bombed, but for the 3 days Sept. 27-29 bad weather very much restricted 
flying. On Sept. 30 Allied aircraft were very active, and heavily 
bombed Formia, the Volturno bridges, and many road centres. 

The 8th Army had hard fighting to consolidate the ground won at 
Foggia, but on Oct. 1 captured Lucera and San Severo, and on Oct. 3 
Motta, west of Lucera. On the previous night a surprise landing was 
successfully made at Termoli, and the town held against several strong 
counter-attacks. Heavy fighting continued in the area for some days, 
the Germans fighting hard to protect their road communications across 
the country to the western sector of the front, and on Oct. 7 it was 
reported that a Panzer division had been moved across to the Termoli 
front to endeavour to recover the port. Next day, however, the 8th 
Army reported the repulse of many counter-attacks, the capture of 
valuable high ground at Gambatesa and Guglionesi, and the occupation 
of Larino. The Germans had made strong counter-attacks with 30 
tanks, but 15 of these. were knocked out, and the remainder forced to 
retire. On Oct. 10 it was announced that they had evacuated Colletorto, 
and next day the 8th Army patrols were reported to be pushing west- 
ward; but enemy resistance was stiffening all along the line, and the 
enemy were now reported to have 7 divisions on the South Italian 
front, 3 more than had been identified the previous week. 

The 5th Army took Frigento and Benevento on Oct. 2, and next day 
Montemiletto. On Oct. 4 the airfields at Pomigliano and Capodichino 
Were occupied, over 100 aircraft being found at the former, mostly 
disabled, and great destruction of hangars, stores, etc., found at the 
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latter. Next day the Army captured Aversa and Maddaloni and patro\s 
crossed the Calore near its confluence with the Volturno, on Oct, 7 
Capua, on that river, was occupied, and on Oct. 8 Caserta and Gray. 
zanise. The positions along the Volturno were improved during the 
next few days, but the rains had swollen the river and made its crossing 
an operation of great difficulty, while enemy resistance was reported to 
be growing stronger. 

On Oct. 10 it was announced that 880 enemy aircraft had been found 
abandoned on Italian airfields since the first landing on the mainland 
making over 2,600 since the campaign opened with the landing iy 
North Africa on Nov. 8. In addition, 3,411 had been destroyed in the 
air. 

Besides giving continuous support to the ground forces and bombing 
enemy centres behind the German front as far north as Viterbo and 
Rome the Allied air forces made heavy attacks on Pisa and Bolzano 
(Oct. 4), Bologna (Oct. 5), and Mestre, near Venice (Oct. 6), while outside 
Italy many raids were made on air bases in Greece, Crete, Rhodes, and 
Corsica, and on shipping in the Aegean. 

In Corsica the Germans were steadily forced back towards the nortb- 
east and by the end of September they only held Bastia and Borgo and 
had been compelled to abandon positions essential for the former’ 
defence. There were then some. 4,000 Germans still in the island 
trying to escape across to Leghorn by sea and air, abandoning much 
equipment, and losing many men by air attack. Bastia itself was 
captured on Oct. 4, and much booty taken there and at Borgo and other 
towns. The Allied losses were extraordinarily light. Corsica was thus 
liberated 20 days after the first Allied landing. 

The German reports claimed that they lost only 250 killed and 
wounded in the whole campaign and removed the whole of their 
material and equipment. The forces there were given as 25,(00 to 
30,000 men with nearly 6,000 tanks, guns, and vehicles of various kinds 
The campaign, they said, was ‘‘a unique achievement, performed in a 
steady struggle against the Badoglio forces, the de Gaullists, and the 
Americans and against strong enemy superiority at sea and in the air.” 

On Oct. 3 Allied H.Q. announced that Cos, in the Dodecanese, had 
been attacked that morning by sea and air, and next day that the enemy 
had secured several important points. Enemy shipping off the island 
was bombed throughout the day and an air attack on the airfield beaten 
off, but the Germans were in too great strength to make it possible for 

“the small British force there to hold out, and no further news was 
received after Oct. 6 except from the Germans, who claimed 3,10) 
prisoners, of whom 600 were British, and gave their own losses as 15 
killed and 70 wounded. The Germans also reported the occupation oi 

Corfu on Sept. 27, after an ultimatum sent to Badoglio’s forces had 
been rejected. 

At sea the loss of the U.S. minesweeper Skill off Salerno was announced 
on Oct. 1 and of the Greek submarine Catsonis on Oct. 5, and the Greek 
destroyer Queen Olga on Oct. 8. On Oct. 5 it was announced that the 
Dutch submarine Dolfijn had sunk a transport of 9,000 tons and 2 
transport barges, and on Oct. 7 that the Polish submarine Dzik had sunk 
2 supply ships and probably 2 more at Bastia. British submarines 
reported the sinking of 6 ships and damage to 2. 
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On Oct. 8 the destruction of a German convoy and its escort by light 
aval forces in the Aegean was announced. On Oct. 9 the Germans 
tated that a small convoy had been attacked several times by Allied 
ruisers and destroyers and that several small transport vessels_had to 
be abandoned. German sailors drifting in the water had been fired on. 
‘tukas had intervened and heavily damaged 2 of the cruisers. 


Dalmatian Coast, Istria, etc. On Sept. 27 the Yugoslav Partisans 
»vacuated Split in order to avoid encirclement. Next day they reported 
he continuation of their offensive in Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
nd stated that they had routed a German column in North Dalmatia. 
in Oct. 2 they reported the capture of Orahovo, on the Sava, and 
uccessful attacks on the railways from Fiume to Gorizia and from 
lrieste to Ljubljana. On Oct. 4 they announced the capture on Oct. 1 
{ Tuzla, in East Bosnia, with 2,167 prisoners and much material. 

On Oct. 5 naval units took Losing, or Lussin, Island 50 miles south- 
ast of Pola, and on Oct. 10 Cherso, or Cred, 25 miles east of Pola. On 
yet. 8 the land forces reported the repulse of German landings on 
Jara Island and at Hvar, south of Split. At the same time Italian 
warships were stated to be shelling the Dalmatian coast. 

In Istria, the whole of which was described on Oct. 7 as in revolt, 
a German tank column was stated to have been defeated when trying 
to reach Fiume from Trieste, but the Germans stated on Oct. 8 that 
the Communist bands in Istria were being mopped up, and that over 
4,000 had been killed and 6,850 taken prisoner in the recent operations. 
The Gorizia area had already been cleared. 

Other Partisan reports were of the cutting of the railway to Split, 
and the capture of places on the line from Zagreb to Varasdin, the 
surrounding of the German garrison at Ogulin, and heavy fighting at 
Kotor (Cattaro) which the Germans were attacking. Fighting also 
continued at Susak, where the partisans were shelling the Germans in 
Fiume. 


PACIFIC AREA 


On Oct. 2 Finschafen was occupied by the A.I.F. after 11 days’ 
fighting, and meanwhile the air offensive was maintained against 
Wewak. On Sept. 28 bombers sank 7 ships there (3 of them tankers), 
and 29 barges, and shot down or destroyed on the ground 64 Japanese 
aircraft. The capture of Finschafen and the advance up the Markham 
Valley outflanked and contained all the enemy positions up to Madang, 
rendering them useless, and the Allied forces now pushed along up the 
Kamu Valley also, after crossing the range between it and the Markham 
Valley. On Oct. 5 they were at Tumpu, 50 miles south of Madang, 
while bombers swept the Saidor area, 55 miles down the coast. Air 
attacks were also made on shipping off the coasts of New Britain and 
New Ireland, barges sunk, and store dumps on shore destroyed. 

In the Solomons the Japanese evacuated Kolombangara and crossed 
to Choiseul, losing many barges and men from air attacks on the way. 
B24 aircraft sank a destroyer and 2 cargo ships and badly damaged 
a third in the Bougainville Strait, sank 9 transport barges and damaged 
Smore off Choiseul Island; and on Oct. 2 heavily bombed the barge depot 
at Kakasa, on that island, On Oct..2 night enemy warships off Kolom- 
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bangara were both bombed and shelled and at Vila a gunboat and 4 
barges were sunk. Vila was now the only remaining enemy stronghol 
on Kolombangara, and it was heavily and frequently bombed. At the 
same time, in the Buka area several vessels including a destroyer were 
hit and seriously damaged. By Oct. 7 Vila had been abandoned. The 
previous night Allied warships sank a light cruiser and 2 destroyers jn 
the Vella Gulf (between Vella Lavella and Kolombangara) and damaged 
and drove off 2 other destroyers, thus defeating an enemy attempt to 
evacuate the rest of his forces from Kolombangara. The first US. 
landings at Vila were made on Oct. 6, and by Oct. 9 all the enemy 
positions had been occupied. 

On Oct. 5 and 6 a strong U.S. task force bombed and shelled the 
Wake Island group (Wake, Peale, and Wilkes) and destroyed 61 or more 
aircraft defending the islands. The defences were: neutralized in the 
first attack, many large fires started among shore installations, and 2 
vessels in the harbour sunk. U.S. losses were 13 aircraft. 

The Japanese reported that Wake was attacked on Oct. 6 and 7 
but that the enemy had been repulsed. They announced (Oct. 7) the 
sinking in the Tsushima Strait of the liner Konron Maru by an Allied 
submarine, with the loss of 544 lives. On Oct. 4 it was reported that the 
Japanese had seized 19 Italian ships, 7 of them naval vessels, in 
Pacific ports. 

On Oct. 3 it was announced that the New Zealand corvette Twi had 
sunk a large Japanese submarine, and next day that in September 
Allied naval units had sunk 6 submarines, some of them near Japan. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Oct. 3 the Japanese opened an offensive 
west of Shanghai and fighting was reported in all 3 provinces of Kiangsu 
Chekiang, and Anhwei. The Japanese quickly reached Kwangtel 
85 miles south-east of Nanking, but apparently did not make progress 
elsewhere, as the Chinese at once started a counter-offensive, and on 
Oct. 6 were reported to be forcing the enemy out of points they had 
taken in the triangle Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow. 

U.S. bombers attacked Haiphong on Oct. 1 and 7 and did much 
damage to the power plant and other installations. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air attacks on rail and river traffic, and 
on Japanese positions at Akrab, the Myittha Valley, Taungup, the 
Kaladan River, the Mayu Peninsula, etc. Rangoon was heavily bombed 
on Oct. 3 and 4. Patrol activity was increased as the rainy season 
ended. Great damage was done to river craft on the Irrawaddy ané 
Chindwin, and to the railway at Thazi, Prome, Meiktila, and elsewhere. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

Oct. 8.—It was learnt that on the occasion of the Coptic New Year 
the Emperor, in a message to the people, said that ‘‘the man who was 
the supreme commander of the army which poisoned our people wit! 
poison gas and who exterminated our,peaceful population without 
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mercy’ was now trying to lead the Italian people. They were far from 
forgetting this, and “‘the Allies and Ethiopia are unanimous in saying 
‘the enemy who at sight of the Allied armies disappeared like a cloud 
swept away by the wind, shall not return to Africa 


x 9? 


ARGENTINA 

Sept. 27.—The Foreign Office, in a statement replying to the British 
declaration, declared that neither the British nor the Argentine Govern- 
ment gave the meat and egg agreement between them any but a purely 
commercial importance unrelated to foreign policy, which was a matter 
for the free determination of each people. The Government shared 
fully the British Government’s desire to continue the friendship and 
commercial intercourse which had long existed between the two 
countries, and regretted that it was still considered possible that 
Argentine territory was used for the hatching of plots against the 
United Nations. Careful attention had always been given to whatever 
complaints had been received, and all necessary steps had been taken 
to investigate and punish any act capable of injuring relations with the 
United Nations. Thus, no known act of such a nature had occurred 
recently. It was also lamentable that rumours had been spread about 
facts concerning British interests in Argentina. If these had resulted 
from certain measures of public order of a general character the 
Government could give the assurance that the proceedings in question 
would soon finish and that no harm would come to Britain or to any 
other nation with capital invested in Argentina. No British subject had 
ceased to merit the cordial treatment of which Britons had always been 
found worthy in Argentina. The Government reaffirmed their un- 
breakable decision to strengthen more and more their traditional good 
relations with Britain. 

Oct. 7.—Dr. Guifiazu, the former Foreign Minister, was appointed 
Ambassador to Spain, and it was announced that Dr. Escobar, a 
Conservative, was to be appointed Ambassador to the United States. 


AUSTRALIA 

Sept. 28.—Mr. Curtin stated in the House of Representatives that 
Lord Louis Mountbatten’s new appointment did not impinge on Gen. 
MacArthur’s command, which was not subordinate to it. 

Sept. 29.—The Commonwealth Treasurer introduced the Budget in 
the House of Representatives and stated that since the outbreak of war 
the total working population had risen from 2? million to 3,370,000, 
of whom more than 48 per cent were engaged in the forces or in defence 
construction or munitions. To June 30 the total cost of the war had 
reached £A1,107 million, of which £A363 million had been provided 
from taxation. The estimated total revenue for 1943-44 was 
£A312,087,000, and the estimated war expenditure £A570 million. 
lotal war expenditure oversea up to June 30 was {A178 million. He 
said the country was grateful to the U.S.A. for their Lend-lease help; 
reciprocal aid in the previous year had been £A59 million, and in the 
current year it was expected to reach close on {A100 million. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Curtin launched the 4th Liberty Loan of £A125 million 
and said that during the next 6 months they would spend more on the 
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war than the total of the last war. In 1942-43, out of a national income 
of £A1,223 million, {A562 million was spent on the war. 


BELGIUM 


Sept. 29.—It was learned that the Bishop of Namur had excommuni: 
cated Degrelle for laying hands on a priest at Bouillon who, in accor- 
dance with the decision of the Bishops, refused to administer the Holy 
Sacrament to him while he was wearing uniform. 


Oct. 5.—The Government published a decree-law extending the 
competence of Belgian courts to cover the taking of proceedings in 
Belgium against persons who had committed outside the country 
serious crimes against their compatriots or the nationals of Allied 
countries, and against foreigners guilty of grave offences against 
Belgians abroad, e.g. deportees in Germany. 

Oct. 7—The execution of 21 patriots for attacking traitors was 
reported. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 28.—The Hungarian wireless quoted the Minister of Agriculture 
as stating that “The task of the Bulgarian Government to-day is to 
pilot the country safely out of the present chaos and into a period of 
peace, which is essential for the well-being of the country”’. 

Oct. 3.—Turkish reports described the main roads as devoted entirely 
to German military traffic, which was bringing the strength of the 
German forces in the Balkans up to 25 divisions. 

Oct. 11.—Turkish reports stated that the new Government had 
released a number of political prisoners, and was adopting a policy of 
comparative leniency. 


CANADA 


Sept. 29.—A trade agreement was ratified with Chile, continuing the 
unrestricted most-favoured-nation treatment provisionally in operation 
since March, 1942. 

Oct. 7.—Dr. Lescot, President of the Republic of Haiti, arrived in 
Ottawa on a good will visit, and was received by the Prime Minister. 


CHILE 
Sept. 29.—Trade agreement with Canada. (see Canada.) 


CHINA 


Oct. 4.—Chang To-fan, the Minister of Information, was appointed 
Minister for Overseas Affairs, and was succeeded by Liang Han-tszo. 

Oct. 10.—Chiang Kai-shek inaugurated a 3-year presidential term 
on the 32nd anniversary of the revolution. He afterwards received the 
diplomatic corps, and, in a broadcast to the nation, said that his policy 
was internally to advance constitutional government, and externally to 
defeat the aggressors, in co-operation with the Allies. 

Oct. 11.—President Roosevelt’s message to Congress re repeal of the 

. Chinese Exclusion Act. (see U.S.A.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 2.—The Government unanimously resolved to continue the 
policy outlined by the President a year previously and emphasized in 
, resolution of the State Council in July. This referred to the need for 
a mutual assistance agreement with the Soviet Union. 


DENMARK 
Sept. 30. — Swedish radio reported the destruction by fire of a large 
factory in Copenhagen. 

Oct. 1—Gestapo and ‘Free Corps’’ agents began a round-up of Jews 
in Copenhagen, resulting in 1,600 being arrested and placed on board 
ship. The Germans announced that the Jews had been “‘segregated 
from public life’ owing to their support of acts of terror and sabotage, 
which had materially aggravated the Danish situation. 

Oct. 3—Pastoral letters from the Bishops condemning the persecu- 
tion of the Jews were read in all churches. 

Oct. 4. Reports reached Sweden of many acts of sabotage, including 
the destruction of 2 power stations and 2 war material factories. 

Oct. 5.—The Free Danish News Agency (in Stockholm) reported that 
the police force had been dissolved and 1,500 more Gestapo agents had 
arrived in Copenhagen. Acts of brutality towards the Jews were also 
reported. 

The Germans announced that the state of emergency would 
be lifted at midnight. Best issued a proclamation maintaining in force 
the regulations as to trial of strikers by court-martial. 


EGYPT 

Sept. 29.—King Peter and the Yugoslav Government arrived in 
Cairo. 

Sept. 30.—It was learned that the Prime Minister had reached 
agreement with the Prime Ministers of Iraq and Transjordan on the 
subject of Arab union, and that a representative had been sent to the 
King of Saudi Arabia. 

Oct. 4.—The King received the Archbishop of York. 

Oct. 5.—Mr. Donald Nelson and Mr. Landis arrived in Cairo. It was 
announced that Gen. Smuts had visited Cairo on his way to London 
and had told the 6th South African Armoured Division that he was 
convinced that the reduction of the fortress of Europe would lead to 
the hardest and bloodiest fighting of the war. They were standing at 
the turning-point of the war, not at the end. They must return not only 
with victory but with peace in their hands, bringing with them the 
freedom of the world. 


EIRE 

_ Sept. 28.—Mr. de Valera stated at a convention of Fianna Fail that 
Eire would be in danger until the last shot had been fired in the war, 
and therefore military training ought to be continued. Things were 
going to be more and more difficult for Eire and she would have reason 
to thank God very sincerely if she got through as she had done so far. 
Any future crises could be met if the nation was united. The convention 
passed a resolution that abolition of the partition should be the first 
plank in post-war policy. 
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FRANCE 
Sept. 28.—The Committee of National Liberation appointed Gen, 
Legentilhomme Commissioner for National Defence. 


The chief of the German man-power organization in France was 


assassinated in Paris. 

Sept. 29.—It was arranged that the representative in Stockholm of 
the Committee of National Liberation should look after the interests in 
Sweden of the.territories under the Committee’s de facto administration 
and that the Swedish Consuls in those territories should take care of 
Swedish interests, without affecting Sweden’s relations with Vichy. 

Swiss reports stated that a German munition depot at Commentry 
near Montlucon had been blown up recently by patriots and many acts 
of sabotage reported from the Alliers department. 

Sept. 30.—Laval stated in a speech to mayors and councillors in 
Paris that he had always said he wanted Germany to win the war, 
even at the risk of hurting many of his compatriots, because of the 
“Communist danger’. Those who wanted to fight at the side of the 
British and Americans, and who wanted Soviet successes, hoped to 
re-establish in France the Popular Front, which had declared war in 
1939. Three years previously the war ended for France, but it was not 
yet known exactly what the solution for France would be. He said he 
was working with great optimism to save France, and although life 
was hard and the position of the workers bad, he had full confidence 
in her future. 

Oct. 1—The German oversea wireless announced that 17 “Com- 
munist terrorists’’ had been executed at Besancon for “sabotage 
against roads and commercial facilities of the French food supply”, 
and Vichy radio stated that 4 Jews had been executed in Paris for 
“acts of guerrilla warfare’. 

Oct. 3.—News reached Algiers from the underground movement that 
between June, 1940 and March, 1943 40,000 persons had been executed, 
80,000 were in custody under German orders, 750,000 had been de- 
ported to Germany up to September, 54,000 had escaped by hiding in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, and some 200,000 were living as outlaws. 

Oct. 4.—The Germans announced the shooting on Oct. 2 of 50 persons 
for acts of sabotage and terror. Swiss reports stated that 25 hostages 
had been seized at Thonon following an attack on a troop train. 

Patriots were reported to have blown up the Creusot plant trans- 
former station, the Chalons-sur-Saone power station (producing 
250,000 kilowatts) and the Germelles power station. 

Oct. 5.—The Naval Chief of Staff stated at Allied H.Q. North Africa 
that half of the pre-war Fleet and 53,000 officers and men were with 
- the Allies. 

Oct. 10.—Vichy radio reported that more “acts of terror’ were 
committed in the previous week than in any other, and arrests had been 
made in many places, including over 100 Communists and terrorists. 
Notorious centres of subversive activities were Lyons, Marseilles, 
Toulon, Poitiers, and Rennes. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 30.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the Germans had both 
right and might on their side. In the present war there had been no 
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belligerent mute which had not passed nah a ceil niin 
crisis, and it would be most remarkable if the Germans should be spared 
similar trials. To put up with losses and reverses required a certain 
training, however, and that training the Germans lacked, but there was 
only one way to make a real end to the war and to return to true peace, 
and that was a German victory. British statesmen were getting 
swollen heads on account of the terror of Anglo-U.S. air raids on 
Germany, but it was worth remembering that so far no blow had ever 
remained unanswered; the German answer might have taken some time, 
but it had never failed to be given eventually and at a time unexpected 
by the enemy. 

Oct. 2—Swedish reports stated that Hitler had ordered the Army 
to defend the “‘wall’”’ of northern Italy ‘‘to the last drop of blood”’. 

Oct. 3.—Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, declared that if there were 
here or there a coward among them who put a comfortable life higher 
than the honour and the future of the nation, and who by treachery 
and faithlessness was stabbing the common cause and the fighting front 
in the back, ‘‘then we are determined to behead him in the name of the 
whole nation’. Their enemies made a completely erroneous estimate of 
the domestic situation. First, there was a leader at their head who was 
not a treacherous king; secondly, there was no German soldier who put 
cowardly subjection above his honour; and thirdly, the politically 
mature German people knew better than to be taken in again by 
hypocritical lies after the experience of November, 1918. 

As to the air terror they must reckon upon severe setbacks in the 
future; on the other hand, enemy losses had also increased, owing to 
improved defences. The time would come when the Allies’ success 
would no longer be commensurate with the amount of material and the 
numbers of men employed. The enemy was inflicting no damage on 
their armament production which could in any way seriously endanger 
the victorious prosecution of the war. 

In Russia the Wehrmacht had sufficient defensive powers to tie 
down militant Bolshevism far from the German borders. They were, 
of course, giving up the advantages of space, but the losses in war 
potential involved were being compensated by advantages of a strategic 
nature. 

In the U-boat warfare the British were far ahead of the facts if they 
believed the danger had been overcome, and he declared that “some 
day it will again stand before your eyes in its old magnitude”. In 
conclusion, he warned his audience that “the longer a war for world- 
wide aims lasts the harsher it becomes. Never in history has a war 
eased off in its second half’. 

Oct. 6.—The wireless reported a statement by the Commander in 
Rome that as Rome had been a war zone for 48 hours and the Italian 
Army had not taken any adequate measures to protect the Vatican, 
German paratroops had taken over this task, adding, ‘We are sure of 
the full understanding of the Holy Father and the Swiss Guard in 
this’. The Vatican authorities had given orders to construct modern 
barracks for the troops, and a hospital for the German sick and wounded 
had been set up in the Vatican. He also said: ‘Rome is not an occupied 
city, but a friendly city. The German forces are relatively small, so as 
to make the character of Rome an open city, but it is natural that the 
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German commander exercises control over the public and communal 
life and makes himself responsible for the security of the inhabitants,” 

Oct. 7.—Goebbels, writing in Das Reich, said that since it was not 
possible for every German to commit suicide so as to remove the fear 
the British had of them nothing remained but to defend their country 
and their lives. There was hardly a person in the world who did not 
long to see the end of the gigantic universal conflict. The problem that 
really mattered was how to bring this about. 

Oct. 8.—Swedish reports stated that since Sept. 20 German troop; 
had been evacuating the Baltic States at the rate of a regiment a day, 
and that civilians were also leaving. The News Agency reported that 
Hitler had met the party leaders on Oct. 6 and told them, in a two-hour 
address, that not only the power of arms, but also the will- -power and 
perseverance of those who bore them were of decisive importance for 
victory. Whatever the war situation might be the determination and 
the unswerving perseverance in the pursuit of their aims must always 
remain the same. The Party was the embodiment of this determination. 
Its fighting spirit, its power of action, and its hard resoluteness and 


extreme readiness to help provided the German people again to-day } 


with moral backing, particularly in the difficult hours of air attacks. 
If the German people preserved this morale the war could never be 
lost, “‘but must and will bring a great German victory’’. ‘We shall 
strike everywhere, and never tire until our aim is reached”’, he declared. 
According to the home radio he also said: ‘“The German people know 
that their existence is at stake in this struggle. The bridges behind 
them are burned. The only way left to them is the way forward.” 

Speer, Milch, Doenitz, Schepmann, Ley, and Himmler also spoke. 
Himmler said defeatism was non-existent among the German people, 
and isolated cases of that kind would be eradicated without mercy. 
Speer said that their qualitative advantage in armaments must be 
supplemented by an increase in mass production. All reserves which 
still existed must be got hold of, and still more workers must be trans- 
ferred into armament production. Doenitz said that, despite ups and 
downs the U-boat war remained the greatest anxiety of their enemies 
and with new weapons and new devices the U-boat would engage the 
enemy in all seas. 

Oct. 10.—The Vdélkischer Beobachter published a strong attack on the 
Swedish press for its references to the persecution of the Jews in 
Denmark, and remarked that “this war will end, and we shall forget 
many words uttered by enemies and so-called neutrals, but such 
infamies as Sweden now indulges in will never be forgotten’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 30.—Lord Moyne, Deputy Minister of State in the Middle East, 
arrived in England. 

The Ministry of Information announced that with regard to the 
German proclamation published by Rome radio on or about Sept. 15 
concerning the treatment of prisoners of war, the British a 
considered that any British prisoners at Jarge in northern Italy, 1! 
captured by the Germans, were entitled to all the privileges of the 
Geneva Convention of 1929, that they were under no obligation to 
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report to the German authorities, and that their duty was to make good 
their escape and to rejoin their own forces. Any German authority 
treating British prisoners otherwise than in accordance with these 
principles would be held personally responsible by the Government. 
The Foreign Office announced the formation of a Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad. 
Oct. 2.—M. Gusiev, the new Soviet Ambassador, arrived in London. 


Oct. 4 Admiral Sir Dudley Pound resigned owing to ill-health, and 
was succeeded as First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff by Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham. 

Oct. 5.—General Smuts arrived in London. The Prime Minister 
received M. Shvernik, chairman of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., and members of the Soviet trade union 
delegation. 

Oct. 6.—The Home Secretary, addressing the Anglo-American 
Press Association, said the British Empire meant to carry on with its 
full forces until Japan had been finally defeated. It was plain that the 
Far Eastern war did not at present loom as large in the mind of the 
British people as the war in Europe, but that was very natural—it was 
not the Japanese who bombed London. Europe was where most of 
their own troops from the home country were fighting, or soon would 
be. Over them in Britain the Nazi threat had hung for 10 years; 
Germany directly menaced them; it was against German aggression 
that they pledged help to Poland; Hitler’s screaming speeches assailed 
their ears from more and more Continental stations each year, so the 
German war while it lasted must be War No. 1 for the people at home. . 
But this was no reason for thinking that when Germany was beaten 
the war would be virtually over for the British people. They thought 
the opposite. 

The deeds of Australian and New Zealand troops in Africa were part 
of the heritage not merely of their own countries, but of Britain. “Our 
war is theirs’, he said, and ‘‘Can it be imagined that their war is any- 
thing less than ours, to the last ounce of our effort?’’ After referring 
to the man-power supplied in the Far East by Australia and India he 
said the peoples of the Commonwealth had some scores to settle against 
the Japanese. The military record in Burma and Malaya was an 
unhappy one—‘‘not”’, he said, “‘that we ourselves accept many of the 
criticisms of our unpreparedness; we know that the failure to train and 
arm the native peoples, far from being a sign of imperialist sloth and 
negligence, was an expression of the best Western principles. After the 
last war enlightened people laid it down that the use of colonial popu- 
lations as troops was a reactionary and reprehensible thing. Our 
intention was to defend Burma and. Malaya with our own military 
resources, but when the pinch came they,‘or the vast bulk of them, 
were occupied elsewhere. So that makes us feel our responsibilities 
very keenly; we regard it as a duty to ourselves, as well as to the people 
who were in our care, to set matters fully to rights the moment we can’’. 


He next pointed out that Lend-lease was not a one-way traffic. By 
far the greatest part of the cost of maintaining and training the 
American army in Britain was borne on British account, and they 
expected to have supplied from 200,000 to 250,000 tons of food to their 
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allies in the U.K. during 1943. By the end of June they had provided 
airfields, barracks, hospitals, and depots of all kinds to a capital value 
of over £150 million; they had supplied all the equipment, spares, 
etc., asked for by the U.S. Army Air Force, and were meeting all the 
sterling disbursements incurred by American ships in U.K. and 
colonial ports. Further, the vast quantity of material sent to Russia, 
the ships used (and those lost) in getting it there were contributions to 
the pool, and the sum of these to all the allies and partners was not so 
very far short of America’s help to Britain. They did not think in 
terms of money, however, any more than America did about what had 
been one of her greatest and finest gestures to her allies—the unreserved 
casting of her immense shipping resources into the common pool. They 
knew very well where they. would have been without the use of 
American shipping. 

Describing the British Empire as the King Charles’s head of Anglo- 
American intercourse, Mr. Morrison reviewed shortly what had been 
happening to it during the past 30 or 40 years. To South Africa the 
principle of self-government had been applied within 6 years of the 
signing of peace, Southern Rhodesia had been fully endowed with self- 
government, and Ceylon brought to the very brink of it, while other 
communities had progressed in the same direction; in fact, every 
community in the Empire capable of exercising self-government had 
had it. If this process had not gone further it was not from lack of 
willingness on Britain’s part. One explanation was political; in any 
land which was to form a free society there must be an underlying 
substratum of unity, and “‘you cannot have self-government”’, he said, 

‘“in any society which is a mere aggregation of groups, of whom one, 

or more than one, would fight rather than be voted down. Modem 
democracy is founded upon the consent of minorities. You cannot— 
yet—have self-government in Palestine; it is not Britain who forbids, 
but Arab-Jewish differences. You cannot yet have self-government in 
India; it is not the Churchill Government which says ‘No’— it said 
‘Yes’ through the mouth of Sir Stafford Cripps last year—it is Congress 
and the Moslem League’’. 

Some of the policies followed in the past by private enterprises in the 
colonies could not be approved of, but in recent years the principle had 
been accepted that the work of construction and development was 4 
positive obligation upon Government, and this must be done quite 
apart from the budgetary position of any given colony. That was the 
principle of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. In 
conclusion, he said: 

“This is no time to give the principle of political separatism free 
rein—to multiply the numbers of half-grown autonomous States dotted 
about the world. What we want is surely to have less exclusiveness, 
not more—to hold fast to every fragment of cohesion and unity in the 
world, to build it up, to give it a fuller meaning and fit it into a wider 
pattern. This is the real meaning of the British Empire to-day’. In 
other ears perhaps the word Empire had a ring of domination; not in 
theirs, “‘and when we speak of it we may be meaning something for 
which there is no need to apologize’. 

Mr. Eden received Mr. Gusiev. He also saw Mr. Harriman. 

Oct. 9.—The Archbishop of York arrived back in London. 
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M. André Philip arrived in London from Algiers. 
(Oct. 10.—The Empire Air Conference opened in London, with Lord 


eaverbrook in the chair. 


REECE 

Sept. 28.—The German news agency announced that German troops 
ad landed on Corfu on Sept. 27, after an ultimatum had been rejected 
»y the Italian troops occupying the island. 

‘Oct. 7—A former Minister of Agriculture who escaped from Greece 
n June stated in London that the crop had been bad and stocks were 
xhausted, so that there was a deficit of 150,000 tons of wheat, and he 
eared that conditions in the winter would be as bad as in 1941-42. He 
so said that the Bulgarians had been carrying out a policy of slaughter 
and extermination in the north, and that according to German statistics 
25,000 people had perished and 160,000 had been forced out of their 
homes. 

Oct. 8.—News reached Cairo that the Germans had murdered most of 
the inhabitants of Amyra village in Crete and taken 85 as hostages after 
fighting between Germans and guerrillas in the neighbourhood. Seven 
villages had been burnt and 500 people killed. 


HUNGARY 

Sept. 29.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had strongly 
protested against the Regent’s decision to leave a Minister accredited 
to King Victor Emmanuel. 

Sept. 30.—Budapest radio announced that the Government, at a 
rerman ‘‘request’’, had recognized Mussolini’s Government. 


INDIA 

Oct. 7—Lord Louis Mountbatten arrived in Delhi. It was officially 
announced that the British Government had made an immediate 
allotment of shipping space for the import of substantial quantities of 
cereals into India. Arrivals in India were expected very shortly. 

Oct. 9—It was announced that the Chinese Foreign Minister was in 
Delhi and met Lord Louis Mountbatten and Gen. Stilwell. 


IRAN 

Sept. 30.—The Archbishop of York arrived in Teheran from Moscow. 
_Oct. 8.—Mr. Donald Nelson left Teheran, after seeing the U.S. 
Commander and Russian officials. 


ITALY 

Sept. 29.—German reports stated that Rumania, Bulgaria, Croatia, 
and Slovakia had recognized Mussolini’s Government, but that 
Hungary was delaying for ‘‘purely formal reasons’’. 

It was announced in Milan that “German shall be Italy’s only 
official language’. : 

Rome radio announced that the calling up of Italian military 
personnel by the Germans had been suspended by Graziani “‘in agree- 
ment with the German Commander in Rome’’. 

Meeting of Badoglio and Gen. Eisenhower in Malta. (see Malta.) 

Sept. 30.—A new Government was formed under the King, with 
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Badoglio at its head, Gen. Ambrosio as Chief of Staff, Gen. Roatta as 
Army Chief, Adm. Courten as Navy Minister, Gen. Sandalli as j; 
Minister, and the Duke of Aquarone as Minister of the Royal House. 
hold. 

It was learned that Mussolini’s Government had concluded an agree. 
ment with the Germans for the transfer of workers from Naples ty 
northern Italy, to be carried out, according to the wireless, “withoy 
affecting the human and economic conditions of our workers and 
population”. The German news agency announced that a “Com. 
munist revolt”’, together with:Allied air attacks, was mainly responsible 
for the damage caused to Naples. 

Graziani broadcast a request to all Italian officers to attend a con- 
ference in Rome to meet the commander of the German forces. It was 
also reported that Kesselring had issued orders that all owners of motor- 
cars, lorries, motor-cycles, etc., were to hand them over. 

The German commander in Naples, in a broadcast by Rome radio, 
said “the traitor Badoglio, with criminal levity’, had incited the Italian 
forces to revolt against the Germans, “‘men who have spilt their blood 
with your own brothers on the battlefields of North Africa, of Sicily, 
and of Russia’. German soldiers were fighting on the “‘sacred soil’ of 
Italy solely for the grandeur of Italy, and he appealed to the Neapolitans 
not to stab their Italian and German brothers in the back. He warned 
them that the German soldiers would use the utmost vigour against all 
those who tried to impede them in their fight against the Allies, and 
therefore called on them to keep calm and preserve Naples from 
complete destruction. 

The Hungarian Government recognized Mussolini’s Government. 

Oct. 1.—Marshal Badoglio told Allied correspondents at his H.Q. 
that when they were back in Rome, ‘‘the head and heart of Italy’, he 
would immediately set about the completion of a coalition Government 
of the most intelligent anti-Fascists. He proposed to retain the present 
service Ministers, but ‘definitely and naturally to exclude all Fascists’. 
The Government would certainly be democratic. Fascism had fallen, 
he said, not to the attacks of other parties, but to those of its own 
chiefs. The general feeling throughout the country was that the fall of 
Mussolini meant that Fascism itself fell like a rotten pear, and hi 
pointed out that out of several millions of the Fascist Party not one 
had made a move to check the collapse. 

He revealed that-when Mussolini met Hitler on July 19 at Feltre 
he had not the moral courage to inform him that Italy was unable to 
continue the war and had come back empty handed, and one of the 
main immediate reasons for the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council 
on July 24 was Mussolini’s moral collapse at Feltre. ; 

Oct. 2.—The King, in an address broadcast from Bari, said he had 
gone to the free part of Italy, and had with him “‘valorous troops 
who... are fighting to chase from the fatherland’s sacred soil the 
devastating fury of the inhumane enemy of our race and our civiliza- 
tion’, The Government would have its basis enlarged as soon 4& 
possible, so that all should be able to take part in Italy’s political life 
He was profoundly grieved to see some Italians trying to reconstitute 
the semblance of a government which had been condemned by the wil! 
of the people. 
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Oct. 4—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had shot Gen. 
Arnico, the commander in Albania, Gen. Gonzaga, commanding the 
defences at Salerno, and Giovanni Roveda, the Milan trade union 
leader. 

Oct. 6—Rome radio announced that the Rome press would leave the 
capital and follow the Fascist Government to its new headquarters at 
an industrial town in Northern Italy. The Ministries of Economy, 
Trade, and Finance would also go to the north, while the Ministry of 
Corporations and the official Party offices would be moved to a town 
half-way between the Southern Tyrol and the Southern war zone. 

Reports were current that the Germans were systematically looting 
Rome. 

Oct. 7.—It was announced that an Allied Military Mission, headed 
by Gen. Mason Macfarlane, had been with the Badoglio Government 
since Sept. 13. According to the German Overseas News Agency 
notices signed by the C.-in-C. of the German Army in Southern Italy 
had been posted up all over Rome forbidding looting. 

Oct. 8.—Bari radio broadcast a decree by Gen. Ambrosio ordering 
all men of the armed forces who found themselves on territory occupied 
by Italian, British, or American forces to report to an Allied command 
post as soon as possible, on pain of being considered as deserters. 


Oct. 9.—Rome radio reported a decree issued by the Fascist Ministry 
of the Interior prescribing the death penalty for aiding Allied escaped 
war prisoners or members of the enemy armed forces. A life sentence 
would be imposed for communicating with prisoners or internees to 
give or obtain news, and heavy penalties for insulting Germans, 
keeping radio transmitters, and looting. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 29.—The Tokyo criminal court sentenced to death the corre- 
spondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung, on the charge of belonging to an 
international spy ring discovered in Japan in May. The correspondent 
of the Vichy news agency received a life sentence. 

Oct. 7—Tokyo radio reported that the Philippines would be made 
in independent country within the co-prosperity sphere on Oct. 21. 

Oct. 8.—Tojo took over the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
The Minister of Communications was relieved of his post. 


LITHUANIA 

_Sept. 28.—It was learned that Padaba, the quisling police chief in 
Vilna, had been assassinated. 100 Polish hostages were seized by the 
Germans in reprisal and 10 of them shot on Sept. 17. 


MALTA 

Sept. 29.—Gen. Eisenhower and Marshal Badoglio met on board 
H.M.S. Nelson “to discuss military questions of mutual interest”’. 
Badoglio was accompanied by his military, naval, and air staff and 
Adm. Cunningham, Gen. Alexander, Air Chief Marshal Tedder, the 
ANied Chief of Staff, Gen. Bedell Smith, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. 
Murphy were also present. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Sept. 29.—Stockholm reports stated that 9 men and a schoolboy 
had been executed at Assen for complicity in the killing of a Dutch 
Nazi on July 30. 

Oct. 1.—Hilversum radio announced that the leader of the Dutch 
Nazi Peasant organization, the Landstand, had resigned. 

Oct. 3.—Seyss-Inquart, in a broadcast, declared that if attacks on 
distribution centres and on Dutch Nazis continued all food supplies 
might have to be exported to Germany. A wave of murder was sweep. 
ing Holland, and he had therefore decided to arm the Dutch Nazis. 


NIGERIA 

Sept. 28.—It was officially announced that a committee appointed 
by the Governor had recommended the experiment of appointing 
Africans to the administrative service. 


NORWAY 

Sept. 30.—All the professors at Oslo University except one, a Nazi, 
threatened to resign in protest against a regulation issued by the 
Minister for Education that all decisions regarding the admission of 
students were to be made by the Nazi rector alone. 

Oct. 2.—Swedish reports stated that some 40,000 German troops had 
been withdrawn from the country since the middle of August. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Sept. 28.—President Quezon’s statement regarding independence. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Oct. 6.—President Roosevelt’s message to Congress re Philippine 
independence. (see U.S.A.) 

Oct. 7.—Tokyo statement regarding independence. (see Japan.) 


POLAND 

Oct. 2.—According to reports reaching London the Germans had 
recently murdered all the men in the village of Debica, in the central 
industrial area, owing to their refusal to go to Germany to work. They 
also murdered 87 women and children. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Sept. 30.—It was learned that the King had received an Egyptian 
representative to discuss plans for an Arab union. 

Oct. 9.—It was learnt that Notes had been exchanged between the 
Government and the British Government making the Treaty of Jedda 
(signed in 1927) automatically renewable for successive periods of 7 
years unless 6 months’ notice of denunciation were given. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 5.—Gen. Smuts in Egypt and London. (see Egypt and Creal 
Britain.) 
SPAIN 

Sept. 29.—A decree was issued granting conditional liberty to al 


persons over the age of 70 imprisoned for ‘military rebellion’, and,to 
6,665 other prisoners. 
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Oct. 1.—Gen. Franco stated in an address to the national council of 
the Falange that Spain’s foreign policy was one of watchful neutrality. 
He reaffirmed the anti-Communism of her policy and attacked Spaniards 
living abroad for plotting against their country. 

Oct. 8.—The release of more political prisoners was announced, 
making 6,600 since Sept. 1. 

Oct. 10.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Madrid. 


SWEDEN e 

Sept. 29.—Arrangement for diplomatic relations with the French 
Committee of Liberation. (see France.) 

Oct. 1.—The Foreign Office announced that all transit of oil for the 
Germans through Sweden was now prohibited. 

Oct. 2.—The Government informed the German Government that the 
anti-Jewish measures in Denmark would be likely to have ‘“‘serious 
repercussions” in Sweden. They also offered to afford sanctuary to all 
Danish Jews. 

Oct. 5—Some 3,000 Jews were believed to have reached the country 
from Denmark. 

Oct. 9.—Four prominent Finnish labour leaders arrived in Stockholm, 
including the Finance Minister Tanner. The number of Danish refugees 
in the country was estimated to be over 5,000, including 700 Jews who 
arrived before the anti-Jewish campaign began. 

Oct. 10.—German press abuse of Sweden. (see Germany.) 


SWITZERLAND 

Sept. 29.—It was learned that between Sept. 17 and 27 21,860 
refugees and 960 escaped prisoners of war entered Switzerland across 
the southern frontier, and that there were now some 58,000 refugees in 
the country. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that the Government would send 
representatives to Egypt for discussions regarding Arab union. 

Oct. 11.—The Prime Minister of the Lebanese Republic, in a speech 
to Parliament asking for a vote of confidence, said the complete 
independence and sovereignty of the Lebanon were based on the 
Atlantic Charter and on recognition by the Allies. The Constitution 
would be amended to exclude non-Lebanese authorities from exercising 
any power. The Customs and other services of common interest to 
Syria and ‘‘Lebanon’’ would be managed by a joint Lebanese-Syrian 
Commission from which the French authorities were to be excluded. 
He also said: ‘‘We will not allow Lebanon to be a colony, and our Arab 
neighbours will refuse to allow it to be a road to colonization. Egypt’s 
recognition of-our independence . . . shows that she realizes that it is 
now a reality.”” He was confident that the Arab States would follow 
Egypt’s example. ° 


TRANSJORDAN 
Sept. 30.—Agreement with Egyptian Prime Minister on Arab 
union. (see Egypt.) 
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U.S.A. 

Sept. 28.—President Quezon of the Philippines sent a message to the 
Senate Territories Committee, which was considering a resolution to 
grant immediate independence to the Philippines, in which he expressed 
his “‘deep concern”’ lest the Japanese promise of independence should 
“deceive or cajole’’ some Filipinos into siding with the enemy, though 
he was convinced that the “immense majority’’ would “keep faith 
with America”’. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Wilson, Ambassador to Panama, 
as U.S. representative on the Allied Mediterranean Commission. 

The Assistant Chief of Staff of the Fleet for Anti-Submarine Warfare 
stated in a broadcast that more than 4,000 Allied ships had been 
convoyed across the Atlantic from May to the end-of August, 1943 
without loss by submarine attack. 

Col. Gaud of the Army General Staff told a conference of business 
executives and labour leaders that 10 per cent of military Lend-lease 
shipments for 1944 were earmarked for countries such as France, 
Belgium, Norway, and Greece. He said that Russian demands for 
locomotives and trucks had doubled. 

President Roosevelt told the press that Lend-lease aid had reached 
a new record in August of over $1,600 million, making a total since 
Lend-lease began of $15,235 million. 

Oct. 1.—President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Averell Harriman 
Ambassador to Russia. He told the press that the Allies would make 
every effort to prevent damage to Rome or to the Vatican, but that 
in the last analysis it would be the Germans who would decide that. 
He agreed with a suggestion that there were certain elements of a crusade 
about the Allied efforts to free Rome. He also said that, with regard 
to post-war aviation he and Mr. Churchill were agreed that the apparatus 
of aviation within the borders of any country should be owned and run 
by that country. He thought that where routes could be flown at a 
profit they should be in the hands of private companies, witha few excep- 
tions. The matter of bases abroad was a question of ‘‘mutuality’’. He 
said he had asked for figures with regard to the desirability of making 
larger use of the oil reserves of the Middle East to ease the strain on 
American resources. 

Oct. 2.—It was stated in Washington that the second front in Europe 
had been advanced by more than a month as a result of recent events 
on other European fronts. 

Oct. 4.—The Soviet Ambassador presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and said the ‘‘unswerving desire and aspiration’ of his 
Government was to develop friendly relations and ‘‘the closest colla- 
boration” with the United States. He referred with gratitude to the 
assistance, both moral and material, flowing to Russia from America. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that their countries were joined in a high 
cause, and he fully shared M. Gromyko’s confidence that the unity of 
purpose binding them together in the prosecution of the war would be 
translated into lasting collaboration in the establishment of peace. 

The Secretary of the Treasury submitted new taxation proposals to 
the House Committee of Ways and Means. They outlined taxation 
which would increase the national revenue by a sum between $10,565! 
million and $15 860 million. He urged that the social security law 
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should be expanded to increase the revenues from that source from the 
existing total of $1,150 million to $6,450 million. He also announced 
that the 3rd War Loan of $15,000 million had been oversubscribed. 

Mr. Green, opening the convention of the American Federation of 
Labour at Boston, said the United States must abandon isolationism 
for ever and join the world family of nations. They knew now that 
peaceful intentions were not enough, and America must join with other 
nations to preserve peace throughout the civilized world. 

Oct. 6.—The Senate sub-committee on war mobilization issued a 
report stating that the Allies now had enough shipping “‘to deliver a 
decisive blow to Europe this year’’, and the plans to send an army of 
5 million men oversea—at least half of them before Christmas—could 
be achieved 6 months ahead of schedule. The total shipping available 
was over 50 million tons. 

Statements were issued over the signatures of 38 Roman Catholics, 
including Archbishops and Bishops, 46 prominent Jews, and 45 
Protestant leaders setting out 7 basic principles of peace. There were 
3 separate preambles, but the statements were otherwise identical. 
The principles included: A just peace depended on recognition that not 
only individuals but nations, States and international society were 
subject to the sovereignty of God. The rights of the individual must be 
set forth in an international declaration and be vindicated by Govern- 
ments and international organizations. The rights of all peoples must 
be safeguarded within the framework of collective security and the 
political progress of undeveloped peoples must be of international 
concern. The rights of minorities to an economic livelihood, cultural 
development, and political equality must be guaranteed. International 
institutions must be organized, to develop international law, guarantee 
the fulfilment of international obligations, and assure collective 
security. International economic collaboration must replace the 
existing exploitation of natural resources by privileged groups and 
States. A just social order within each State must be achieved, to 
provide for an adequate standard of living, the security of the family, 
and the collaboration of all classes in the common interest. 

The State Department issued the text of official documents on 
foreign policy from 1931 to Pearl Harbour. They included the instruc- 
tions given to Admiral Leahy in December, 1940 when he was sent to 
Vichy, the warnings given to Vichy by the Government regarding Nazi 
designs on the French Fleet, and the conversation in which Mr. Hull 
told M. Henri Haye that the U.S. Government knew all about the pro- 
Nazi activities of Laval and warned Pétain against him. 

rhe President sent a Message to Congress asking for authority to 
advance the date of independence of the Philippines and to enter into 
negotiations for ensuring the full security of the Islands. 

Oct. 7—Col. Knox arrived back in New York. The arrest was 
announced of 7 naturalized Americans of German birth charged with 
spying for Germany. 

Vct. 8.—The Treasury published a plan to form a United Nations’ 
bank for reconstruction and development, to supplement the proposed 
international stabilization fund. 

Uct. 9—The State Department issued another instalment of the 
documents recording the conduct of foreign policy between 1931 and 
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1941. They revealed that on March 20, 1941 Mr. Welles had told the 
Soviet Ambassador that he had received confirmation of reports that 
Germany intended to attack Russia. The documents dealt mainly with 
relations with Japan, covering the period when the conversations were 
going on with Adm. Nomura and Mr. Kurusu. 

Oct. 11.—President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress asking it 
to repeal the Chinese Exclusion Act and to allow Chinese residents in 
the United States to become American citizens. By doing this, he 
said, ‘““‘we can correct a historic mistake and silence the distorted 
propaganda of Japan. While it would give the Chinese a preferred 
status over certain other Oriental people their great contribution to 
the cause of decency and freedom entitles them to such preference”, 
He renewed the promise of substantial aid for China as soon as was 
possible, and said that China understood Allied strategy in concen- 
trating the greater strength on the European front. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 28.—The Archbishop of York left Moscow. 

Oct. 4.—M. Bogomolov was appointed plenipotentiary representative 
to the French Committee of National Liberation. M. Garreaux, pleni- 
potentiary delegate of the French Committee, arrived in Moscow. 

Oct. 9.—Mr. Donald Nelson arrived in Moscow, after visiting the 
Stalingrad battlefield. 

Oct. 11.—A council on the affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church 
was set up to maintain contact with the Government on questions 
requiring settlement by the Government. It was to function under the 
Council of the Peoples Commissars, and M. Karpov was appointed 
chairman. 


VATICAN CITY 
Oct. 6.—Announcement of protection of the Vatican by German 
troops. (see Germany.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Sept. 28.—M. Yevtitch, former Foreign Minister, was appointed 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Sept. 29.—The Government established in Cairo. (see Egypi.) 

Sept. 30.—The King told the press in Cairo that after the war 
Yugoslavia would be restored as it was before the war, as the kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. He said he could not see how 
relations with Bulgaria could be cordial, for Bulgaria had attacked 
Yugoslavia three times and deserved to be severely punished. Later 
however, if the country could be given an economic life of its own, he 
saw no reason why Bulgaria should not co-operate with the other 
Balkan nations. He said Yugoslavia’s relations with Russia were 
cordial and he hoped they would become ever friendlier. 

Oct. 7.—The King, in a broadcast to the nation said: ‘‘Have patience 
and obey the commands of Mihailovitch and other leaders of resistance. 
... Refrain from internal struggles, for the day of liberation is not fa! 
off.’’ After deploring the differences between Yugoslavs, both at home 
and abroad, he said: “As soon as our country is freed all Yugoslavs wil 
have an opportunity of expressing their views as to how real and last- 
ing unity can be attained and maintained.” 
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